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“ AMEN.” 
« Amen!’ while kneeling at the feet 
Of Him who saved us trgm despair— 
In this one word, our hearts repeat 
The substance of his sacred prayer. 
Then while with gladness we recount 
The sweet petitions o'er again, 
Our lingering souls shall upward mount 
To join the angel's loud “ Amen !” 


“Our Father,” God, All-glorious King, 

** Who art in heaven,” supremely high, 
To thee our numbered notes shall ring 

Triumphant through the vaulted sky. 
All honour, as in former days, 

And “ hallowed be thy name” as then : 
Accept, good Lord, our offered praise ; 

« Amen,” so let it be, “* Amén !” 


«“ Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 
On earth, as it is done in heaven :” 
Graat that to us, as prayed thy Son, 
Our daily bread be ever given. 
Forgive the sins that we commit, 
As we forgive our fellow-men ; 
Then shall our grateful hearts repeat 
« Amea,” so let it be, “ Amen!” 


«Into temptation lead us not ;” 
But oh, * deliver us from ill ;’* 
So,-turning towards the sacred spot 
Where Christ discoursed, we worship still. 
“« Thine is the kingdom,” God of grace : 
The power and glory thine remain 
“ For ever !”—Lord, unveil thy face, 
Receive our prayer and firm “ Amen !” 


brought with it, fraught with such bitterness to both, was too much for his ex- 
‘hausted frame He struggled against his own weakness but in vain; and a few 
idays laid him on that couch from which he was never more to rise. 
| What a holy thing is woman in the hour of sickness, of atflicadon !—how deep 
| her self-devotion ; how unearthly her fortitude ; how cheaply purchased is her 
| angel ministry, at such a moment, by the trifling attentions, the petty cares 
'which she imposes in the day of prosperity upon man! Yet his selfish nature 
|, will refuse to gratify what he is pleased to designate her caprices, because he 
|knows that, when the hour of sorrow comes, the treasures of her priceless af- 
|\fection will be yielded up as fully as if he had st :died to deserve them. 
| The love that smoothed the pillow of General St. Aubyn had been well 
| earned ; but deep indeed must have been the springs of that affection which 
‘could triumph over his daughter’s misery, and make her the soothing attendant 
|on her parent's illness. The moment, however, that he required her care, her 
‘own griefs seemed to lose their sting, and for weeks she continued to minister 
\\to his every want with that kind and tender solieitude which woman only 
| knows. Alas! that solicitude was destined to be unavailing. The day that 
was to have seen his daughter a bride, closed upon his dying struggle. We 
{have already witnessed the last sad scene between the father and the child. 
The contents of Vandeleur’s letter the reader is as yet unacquainted with. 
Let us now turn our eyes to the cold and heartless document. It was couched 
in these words :— 
| My pear Miss Sr. Avsyn,—lI have just heard of the eudden and melan- 
|\choly death of my dear and affectionate uncle. The shock which it gives me 
is great ; so great indeed that it is with difficulty I write. 1 feel, however, that 
I owe this jetter to you, as circumstances connected w.th this sad event pre- 
clude all possibility of my fulfilling those engagements towards you, which | 
‘have looked forward to the accomplishment of with such deep ana ardent long- 
ing. The day before my departure from , I first became aware of my dear 
relative’s objection to our intended marriage. I dared not communicate it to 
you. I well knew that the sensitiveness of your nature would make you at 
jonce shun a union to which any member of my family should manifest a dis 
like ; and, selfishly I own, 1 withheld from you a resolve which I knew, if com- 
municated, would seal my unhappiness. i felt at the same time that his 
jwishes, if persevered in, commanded my obedience. Alas! 1 trusted such 
would not be the case. I hope’ that my remonstrances, my prayers, would 
jconquer his opposition ; and to show my anxiety to fulfil his wishes even when 


June 13, 1847. Cc. S. 
A LAWYER’S REMINISCENCES. 
Nearly three months passed away, and Vandeleur continued in London. He 


wrote, however, frequently and fully, nor did the tone of his letters manifest 
any decline im his avowed affection for Emily. Un the contrary, he seemed to 
have the deepest interest in all that related to her, expressing only h’s anxiety 
to escape from the giddy whirl of dissipation in which he was involved, once 
again to taste the happiness of her society. The pretexts which each succeed | 
ing letter suggested for fresh delay, had all the appearance of truth, and Miss 
St. Aubyn was too sincere to doubt. At length an event occurred which would 
necessarily cause his return. His uncle died suddenly. With what hope did 
she look for the arrival of the first conveyance from the metropolis, which could 
bring him back to her. Five weeks elapsed: she was sitting with her fathe 

at breakfast, the windows open, the fragrance of her own sweet flowers steal- 
ing m through them, as ff to repay their gentle mistress for her care, or to 
chide ber for withholding her smiles from them too long. 
with a letter—the seal was biack, and the direction in the well-known hand 

Her heart sank within her as she took it. She opened it—not with the eager- 
ness she was wont to; but calmly, and with a strange foreboding oi ill: there’ 
was no flutter—her very heart beat slowly, but so loud you might have heard 
its throbbing. The first glance at its contents seemed to have changed her into 
marble. Every feature was fixed and rigid, save her eyes, which, as if me- 
cbanically, moved with a measured slowness along the page. ‘They reached 


the end--they returned to its commencement ; once more the fatal characters 


were perused, in the same measured time, and, without a single word or ut-|| 


terance, she fell back, to all appearance, lifeless, in her chair. 
Oh, perfidy of man to woman !—treacherous, coward crime, is there no guard 
against thee! Yes! the world has a code of honour which says, * betray her 


at thy peril when she has father, husband, brother to avenge her wreng,” and 


the world’s “ men of honour” keep the commandment ! 

Miss St. Aubyn had a father—but for the present let us return to herself. 
She was removed to her chamber—medical aid was at once procured ; for three 
days she lay in complete unconsciousness. When she awoke from it, tt was to 


a sense of entire desolation. The first dawn of perception brought back what, 


had occurred in all its cold reality. There was none of that indistinctness, 


none of that perplexing doubt which, to some minds, would have made the en-, 


tire seem a fearful dream. With a character like hers, the blow which could 
subdue, left a mark which was indelible. The simnoom had swept over her ex 
istence, and not one hope remained which might blossom in the future 

And how felt she towards Vandeleur! The dream of love had passed away 
for ever, and what replaced it! Not hatred, not revenge—he was far beneath 
them—but a lofty, almost superhuman disdain. All the weakness of her sex 
was gone. Did he kneel before her now, in heartfelt, unfeigned repentance— 
did he bring a spell to effac 


and rent the veil of the sanctuary which was his no longer—Miss St. Aubyn's 
heart was broken. 

From the moment when that fatal letter was perused till his child’s con- 
sciousness was again restored, General St. Aubyn scarcely left her side. Worn 
out by his anxious and dreary watching, with his spirit already crushed by th 
blow which ruined her happjness, the recognition which that consciousn 


A servant entered, | 


e every inemory of his deceit, she would scareely| bench.” 
deign towpurn him. Pride triumphed over love : but Love too had fas triumph, | 


‘most repugnant to my own, at his desire I left you. Tull yesterday I gtill in- 
‘dulged in my dream of happiness, to be awakened irom it with what bitter era- 
elty! The same post which brought me intelligence of my uncle’s unexpected 
death, brought me his solemn command to give up all idea of this marriage 
if cannot dwell upon the subject—I scarcely know what I write. To find, in 
one dark instant, the future made a dreary blank—to lose all hope of that which 
gave value to existence, is too much to be calmly dwelt on. You, too, I feel 
\I have wronged ; I should have been more explicit—more frank. Even you 
jwonld pardon me if you knew my present feelings. May God bless you, and 
give me peace ! 
Henry Vanpevevr.” 

? 


It was the third morning of the Spring assizes in the town of The 
jcourt was crowded to excess; and from the anxiety manifest on the coun- 
tenances of (hose present, especially the junior members of the legal body, 
who were chatting in noisy groups, it was evident that a trial of consequence 
was expected. 

“ The girl herself will be examined, of course,” said a young gentleman 
who had been cailed the previous term, shewing at once his profound ac- 
quaintance with the system of jurisprudence into which be had been initi- 
sated, 
| * No,” replied a solemn-looking brother, his senior by a few mouths, “tan 
jaction tor breach of promise is a simple assumpsit in which the woman 
jherselt is the piantifi ; not an action for loss of service, in which the father 
sues She can’t give evidence in her own case.” : 

** Then we shan’t get a look at her,” exclaimed the first speaker, discon- 
solately, and little enlightened by the legal explanation. 

** No, it’s not likely,” repeat: d the second. 

** Besides,” added a quiet-looking young man, ‘‘ the poor girl is really 
dying. They say she can hardly live another week.” 

** Live another fiddlestick !” said a fourth, who, being remarkable for his 
attention to the fair sex, was of coursean authority in such matters. “*What 
a great deal you know of women! It’s all a sham to increase the damages. 
The girl was a consummate flirt.” 

ae Was she, though ?” asked two or three voices at once. **You knew her, 
then ? 

** Knew her! of course I did,” said the last speaker, half astonished at 
the question, and sini!ing conscivusly, ‘* She was certainly a devilish nice 
lgirl, though ; and, after all, I may judge her unfairly in considering ber 
conduct to myself—towards others, I must say, 1 never saw her otherwise 
than 

** Silence in the court—hats off!” shouted the crier, interrupting the 
self-complacent Lothario; and the judge made his appearance en the 


His entrance caused a momentary bustle. The callous and coxcombical 
remarks continued, however, sotto voce, varied with such observations as 
the following, as the names of the jurors were called over, and the wath ad- 
ministered to them ** well and truly totry” the issue— 

“**"Gad! there’s old Harding of Myrtieville. Won't he give a sweeping 
verdict! He has six lovely daughters out, and is working heaven and earth 
to get rid of them.” 
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602 The Anglo American. Ocrener 16, I 
‘« By Jove! who is that in the scratch wig ?” ‘into this marriage, was suddenly snatched iato eternity. Long and painful evi- A 
“Oh, faith! a set off to Harding. French of Powderflash hall ; es great dence had likewise been given by his learned friends at the other side, of the w 
a roué as there’s in the kingdom: UIl back him to find for the defendant,| state of Miss St. Aubyn's health—evidence which he believed was entitled to ec 
or a tarthing damages for the plantiff if it goes very bard with his con-| full credit, and which it grieved him to the soul to hear. But did it follow that 
science.” | her distress of mind arose from the conduct of his client. Might it not more te 
In this manner the scrutiny went on—such of the gentlemen of the jury |naturally be attributed to the effect which being forced into this trial, this pub- of 
as were unknown to the parties being tested by the color of their noses, the) lic exposure of her feelings, and his conduct, might produce on a proud and kn 
length of their chins, the spruceness or negligence of their attire, and other! /sensitive woman ; and to whom was attributable this necessity? Not surely ue 
powertal indications of their respective dispositions; till at length the crier|/to Mr. Vandeleur, but to the mistaken pride, or affection, as it might be—per- me 
called the case of * St. Aubyn against Vandeleur, haps both—of her own father. On the evidence for the plaintiff he would make de 
A young man, about twenty eight years of age, rose rather hurriedly ; he but one remark—one which he felt was called for, and he would then conclude. fir 
was slightly flushed, and his mauncr somewhat embarrassed. It was Arthur In proving the amount of Mr. Vandeleur’s property, it was shown that in his 
Crawford. He opened the case. It was an action for breach of promise of juncle's will he was bequeathed £15,000, on condition of getting a fortune of the 
marriage. in which the plaintiff was Miss Emily St Audyn, the defendant, that amount with his wife In the opening speech of his learned friend, no ob- of 
Henry Vandeleur, Esq The declaration contained three counts ; the defend ||servation was made upon this bequest, but it was plam enough what was in- int 
ant pleaded the general issue, and a special plea ; the damages were laid at ten|/tended by putting it in evidence—it was plain enough that the object was to wi 
thousand pounds. Having made this short statement, he resumed his place,||insinuate that this legacy was what caused Mr. Vandeleur to break off his en- ba 
and bent over the brief which lay open before him. gagement with Miss St. Aubyn, and that the wish of his uncle was only a pre- aft 
Miss St Aubyn’s ieading counsel nuw rose, and proceeded to state the case.||text for doing so. This was passed by at the moment, but it was of course to le 
His speech was powerful and effective He dwelt much on the peculiar circum-|'be relied on at another stage of the trial. For his part he cared not for the in- pin 
stances under which t\e action was brought—solely in fulfilment of the wishes! |sii,uation—the chara>ter of Mr Vandeleur was too wellknown to suffer from net 
of a dying father, to punish the heartless slanders which the defendant, not)/it ; the high position which he and his family had always held in the county, hev 
content with bringing that father, and, as it was but too probable, his client)|would shelter him from such a stigma, and for himself he would scorn to defend wo 
likewise, to the grave, had cireulated in palliation of his conduct; and, at the /him from it. More he felt it unnecessary to say. He had long experience nev 
end of three quarters of an hour, resumed his seat, having concluded an ad-||of the intelligence and discrimination of the juries of this county ; he knew the 
dress which evidently produced a strong eflect on the minds of his hearers. well the honour and uprightness of the gentiemen who now occupied the jury- chi 
The evidence for the plaintiff was now gone into. It consisted chifley of || box—many of them were bis intimate and valued personal friends, and in their ove 
letters addressed to her by the defendaat, proving beyond all question the ex-|/hends he knew that he had nothing to fear for the safety of his client. but 
istence of a legal contract between the parties ; after the reading of which the | Mr. N having concluded his address, the letter written to Vandeleur by der 
medical attendants of Miss St. Aubyn were produced. ‘Their testimony was |his uncle, requiring him, under pain of his displeasure, to break off his intended aw 
in truth poinful: they stated her to be reduced by mental suffering to a state||marriage with Mixs Si. Aubyu, was putin evidence, and then followed the “in 
ol health, recovery from which was aliogether hopeless ; and one of them de vilest part of the degrading exhibition. Mademoiselle Louise Tussaud was dan 
clared it to be his conviction, that her physical exhaustion was such as to||called and sworn. . ting 
render it searcely possible that she could survive another month. Two or he witness, a Frenchwoman, was a fashionably dressed person, of about evic 
three questions of cross-examination, injudic ously hazarded, elicited — five-and-thirty, but evidert'y had bestowed what skill she could to keep the rea 
4 little ealeulated to diminish the sympathy of the hearers with the unhappy girl,|/lastdecade modestly ce ncealed ; she was highly rouged, and endeavoured, clie 
if aod the physicians were allowed to withdraw. Mr Vandeleur was then prov ||by a perpetual smile, to carry off the natural expression of a face in no slight the 
af ed to have landed property to the value of £3 000 a-year, and to be a lega | degree sinister at.d malicious in its character. It wanted not the counsel’s tha 
4, ice in fis uncle's will to the amount of £15,000, on condition of his obtaining||pretatory speech to indicate the purpose for which she was produced, for a ges 
1 a property equivalent to that sum with any wife he should happen to marry |'glance would have told that her evidence could have but one objyect—to slan- of b 
ii With this evidence, the case far the plaimuif closed. der one who in all likelihood would soon be beyond the reach of human malice. wha 
ht The defendant's senior counsel now rose to reply. He was a man of lorg What might be the precise nature of her evidence was, however, matter of mov 
experience, extreme tact, and consummate art, disguised onder an honest | deep anxiety to the entire audience. you 
t! bivut exterior, and a homely frankness of manner, waich might lead an ordinary|| She had resided, she said, in General St. Aubyn’s family for nearly two byd 
t. observer to imagine that his entire power consisted in a full conviction of the||years, and left him on'y afew months before he settled at - When she the 
3 fairness of his case ; and that when that conviction did not exist, the ingenu i him, Miss St. Aubyn was in her nineteenth year. She had been her confi- genl 
ousuess of his nature must at once betray his knowledge of its weakness | dential attendant. She recollected the Count de L ; was the bearer of have 
: N thing could be more at Variance with tis conduct, N never look: o! letters to him from Miss St. Aubyn. General St Aubyn was not aware of the can) 
4 doubtful except when he was quite sure of a verdict. When be was not. | correspondence between his daughter and the count. Miss St. Aubyn had con- and 
ihe he could not afford to lose the weight which his own apparent sense of the | versation with her upon the subject of the count’s attentions ; believed from resu 
ay security of his clrent’s case was certain to possess with a jury. To look at them that there existed a mutual attachment between hun and her mistress ; H 
‘ him now, you would say that he was himseif an injured man. He com |/Knew she would have eloped with him, if the general had not suspected her in- erful 
4 menced by expressing bis deep regret that a case such as that before then |tentions, and taken measures to prevent it Other questions were then put her ness 
! i) should eve. have been brought into a public court; a case painful in what respecting Miss St. Aubyn, involving calumny of a deeper dye, and her direct got « 
ever wayil was viewed,whether with reterence tothe feelings of the plein-|/ examination closed. case 
3 tiff or the defendant, and leading necessarily to the disclosure of occurrences) The evidence of Miss Tussaud had been wholly unexpected by the plaintiff's advo 
ti * and the divulging of facts, which should have been kept sacred from the pub counsel. A few skillful questioas, however. much disconcerted her, and served addr 
7 lic eye. For his part, be came there to take an honest, straightforward |to throw no little doubt over her entire testimony. She admitied that she did spee 
course, Whatever might be the result of it. His client, it was true, had de ||n0t leave General St. Aubyn’s service at her dismissal to the fact that she had mom 
nied on the record that any promise had been made on his part to marry |been discovered by him to be the bearer of messages between his daughter and char, 
the piatoutl, but the gentlemen of the jury should know that such denia! |the Count de L——; and at the conclusion of her cross-examination, there oe 
Was purely formal : there was no intention of relying on it; the promi-e||were few persons in court who did not believe her story to be an entire fabri- “ | 
PS which was the foundation of that action they acknowledged in the fullest |/cation. your 
if manner—they had all along done so, That promise had been made by hi>|| In reality it wasnot ; but small, indeed, was the truth mixed up with its agree 
‘ client in the truest spirit of sincerity, nor did he ever dream of abandoning it,|| monstrous falsehood,git being nothing more than that she had been dis- «] 
i till the non-falfilment of it"becamea solemn duty. When that hour arrived, he| missed by General St Aubyn, on his discovery from his daughter that she had Cr 
instantly made Miss St. Aubyn acquainted with the fact. They had heard the | endeavoured to bring herinto communication with the person alluded to, the paper 
- letter read in which it was communicated; they had heard comments, too,||Countde I. . who had made various attempts to "win the favour of Miss “| 
f made upon that letter, om which he would not observe—he left it to the jury! St. Aubyn, but had never met with the shadow of encouragement. Miss Tus- “ 
to say whether they were merited ‘lo him it appeared that that letter should |saud removed to London, where she got engaged as a milliner, and having be- fore 
have at once been looked on as releasing his client from the engagement isto|come acquainted with Vandeleur’s valet while the former wes in London, her Cr 
which he had entered. Miss St. Aubyn or her advisers took a different view of |previous knowledge of the St, Aubyns became known to him. Having learned —in 1 
it; this action was brought; the damages were laid, as they had already heard, |of Vandeleur’s resolve to break his engagement with her former mistress, she tion, | 
at the exorbitant sum of £10,000. Mr. Vandeleur was literally thunderstruck ; insinuated that she knew facts relating to her history which would give him a} 
he felt that the marriage could never take place ; he knew that the tithe of the | ground for doing so. He readily caught at the opportunity, and though he : fatigu 
sum would never be recovered against him, but he resolved to make reparation | placed no reliance on her story, he had the unparalleled baseness to hint it as e 
for even an inve uatary wrong. He resolved to shield Miss St. Aubyn from the one of the reasons for hi: conduct. The scheme foiled itself. The vile slander «J 
indiseretion of her own advisers, and sooner than suffer her to bring upon her-||reached, in a faint and modified form, the ears of his victim’s dying father ; it by su: 
self the odium of a trial, he generously offered £3,000 to have the actionaban-||stung him to the quick. He knew his child was spotless, and resolved that in Wi 
doned. ‘That offer was refused, and Mr. Vandeleur had no option but to defend her purity she should triumph over the calumniator. The ordeal had come ; ing at 
the case. ‘There was, however, as he already stated, no intention of denying |a few short hours would decide whether she should pass through it unscath- foul in 
the contract. ‘The only evidence he should offer would be in mitigation of da- | ed. endian 
mages ; and he felt confident that when the jury came to consider that evidence | With the evidence of the dismissed waiting-maid closed the defendant's case, “4 
they would see that the sum offered by his client was far beyond what the cir ||and now came the ume for the plaintiff's counsel to reply. The deep interest ex- shall 
cumstances of the case called on them to give. A portion of that evidence |cited by the trial had reached its extreme peint, and every one present watc hed “Pp 
was of « uature that it gave him the deepest pain to be under the necessity of /with breathless anxiety for the rising of Mr. F———, whose turn it was to speak, pet.” 
producing; but it was necessary to his client's vindication, and he felt compel- jand from whose well-known eloquence an address of no ordinary power was We 
ied to have recourse to it. ‘The evidence to which he alluded was that of a janticipated. He was not in court;.in a few minutes, however, he entered, just in 
person who had formerly been a domestic in General St. Aubyn’s family, the |but instead of proceeding to address the jury, he whispered some observation was ¢ 
constant attendant on the plaintiff herself, and had reference to her conduct into the ear of the young lawyer who had opened the case. The latter lis- lha 
and character prior to the defendant’s becoming acquainted with her. If the |tened intently, looked evidenly much embarrassed by the communication, and agent 
jury believed that evidence, he felt satisfied that they would consider his client |seemed to remonstrate strongly with his senior, who, however, appeared to oM 
entitled to all the protection in their power, and would feel with him that it |press his proposition, whatever it was, with much eagerness, and the young man ment ¢ 
was, if not a legal, at least a moral ground for abandoning a promise which he |at length se-med reluctantly to assent to it. At this moment the judge asked engage 
had made under a completely mistaken impression of Miss St. Aubyn’s dispo- jif it were sir. F. ‘sintention to address the jery. duel.” 
sition and conduct. He would not dwell upon the matter further, but would | ‘ My lord,” said F’ . * | have only just concluded an address of nearly The 
allow the evidence, when adduced, to speak for itself. They had heard much four bours in the other court, and am quite unable to speak in this case. In ad to Cra 
siress laid on the circumstance, that this action was brought solely in compli- ‘dition to the fatigue I feel, I have none of the defendant's evidence. I believe, a few | 
ance with the dying wish of General St. Aubyn, and God forbid that he should however, my learned friend, Mr. Crawford, will take my place, and I can trust in the 
lightly regard the request of a dying father. But the gentlemen of the jury \the case to him without hesitation.” As I 
should consider that the breach of his client's engagement was in compliance | I glanced «t Crawford ; he was ghastly pale. 1 knew his powers—what a «WwW 
witu a utudate scarce less solemnm—ibe mandate of the nearest and dearest re- spleseid field for them. He had already acquired a high reputation; what will be 
lative he bad on earth; one who to him had been all that a father could be, jcould he mean by hesitating! if it we 
and who, but a few hours after he had solemnly prohibited him from entering| ‘ Will you then address the jury, Mr. Crawford!” asked his lordship. 
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“ As my learned friend presses me to undertake it, my lord, I will not re-'| I will not dwell upon my interview with him. Life was fast ebbing ; but 
fuse, though it is a responsibility I would gladly be relieved of,” he replied, he suffered little pain, and was not only resigned, but cheerful. He made one 
with a steadiness of voice with which the embarrassment of his manner strongly request of me, which I toe soon had the sad satisfaction of executing—that 
contrasted. ‘‘In a moment I will be prepared.” he should be interred in the church-yard of E That evening he was no 


A feeling of disappointment at being deprived of a speech they had calcula-, more. 
ted on, from acounsel of known eminence, was manifest on the countenances | * * * . 
of those present. Curiosity to hear howa young, and to most of them an un- _[t was a bright, dewy April morning ; the sun was just rising, and a 
known maa, would acquit himself in so arduous and interesting a case, very of persons were moving towards the gate which led from the little churchyard 
naturally succeeded, and when, after a hurried glance over a few notes on the just alluded to tothe high-road. The old clergyman of the parish, and the 
margin of his brief, Crawford turned to commence, the silence was absolutely physician whom we have already seen at the beginning of this story, were walk- 
ae For a moment | feared for him ; but his collected air, and the calm ing silently together, a little in advance of the rest, and one tottering, aged 
mness with which he began, at once reassured me. | man was leaning both his hands on an oaken staff, and looking on a new-made 
He commenced by sepia the wide difference between the case before grave, while the large tears flowed slowly down his renee cheeks, and a 
p PM and all ery actions of the kind, being, as he sau, “ the last a group of young and unconscious children were gazing whistf lly in his face. 
tr) ying, in fulfilment of the last wishes of the dead.” He then entered | « Jt is a strange superstition,” said the physician, rather musingly than ad- 
into a lucid and impressive review of the evidence for the plaintiff, sketching, dressing his camelan “which makes the 4 ben weep over the Tenement 
with a touching eloquence, the story of her attachment to Vandeleur, and his of the beautiful and the good. Those who know this world’s hollowness would 
base desertion of her, and closing with the testimony of the medical witnesses ; find a happier omen in their smile.” 
after a harried glance at which, he said—‘ Gentlemen, I cannot dwell on this.|| « And those who do not,” replied the clergyman, “ might learn it sadly 
1 cannot trust myseif longer with this detail of suffering. 1 had once the hap-| from the story of Emily St. Aubyn.” 
piness of a short, a very short, acquaintance with Miss St. Aubyn. I saw her, | Yes, reader, on her grave fell the first ray of that morning's quiet sunshine. 
- wae | — a, her intimacy with the defendant began, in hg own ‘Five days after the termination of the trial above pe oe her bruised ert en- 
ome, the idolized child of a brave and honoured father. I thought that it tle spirit passed away to that world.“ where the wicked cease from trou ’ 
worth, and loveliness, and virtue, could secure happiness on earth, could |and the are 
never cross the threshold of that home. Gentlemen, that home is desolate | But what of Vandeleurt After the fatal duel with Crawford, he left the 
the grey hairs of that father have gone down in sorrow to the grave, and the country, resided in France for five years, where he married an English heiress, 
child lives but to fuifil his last request, and follow him. I must drop a veil, whose fortune was far beyond what entitled,him to the legacy bequeathed by his 
; ment’s pause, he went into a recapitulation -|teen years, and died inthe midst of a large rosperous family. Is 
dence which had been relied on for the defence, which he made the ground of coer startled by the sorrows of the oul oak the socmmetliy of the wicked ! 
a withering invective against Vandeleur, especially the vile fabrications of the), Does he forget that susTice 1s ETERNAL ¢ 
“immaculate waiting-maid,”’ and concluded thus—* I have charged the defen-|| - 
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dant with duplicity, falsehood, and slander ; and 1 now charge him with abet- 
ting perjury, to make the slander effective. . | have done, gentlemen, with the 
evidence, and | call on you for a verdict. 
remember that your children, too, may be deceived and calumniated. My 


client has no longer a father ; but her father on his death-bed bequeathed to you 
In your hands, I feel) 


the sacred office of protecting the honor of his child. 
that it is safe. Icall on you, then, for a verdict. I ask for the entire dama 
ges claimed by my client, as the only mode you have of showing your sense 
of her wrongs, your horror of her betrayer. 
what she once was. You cannot restore her what she has lost. Can you re- 
move the effects of physical and mental sufferings of months’ duration? Can 
you obliterate the memory of 'ove repaid by slander—of confidence returned 
by deceit ? Can you give her pack a peaceful come ! 
the buoyancy of heart, of which she has been robbed by her betrayer ! 


have them not in your hands. But there is one thing which youcando. You 
can by your verdict vindicate my client’s honor ; and, as fathers, as brothers, 
and as men, I confide that honor to your keeping.” With these remarks, he 
resumed his seat. 

His Speech, of which I cannot even profess to give the substance, was pow- 
erfully effective ; not so much, indeed, from his language as fiom his earnest- 
ness of feeling, and the deep impressiveness of his manner. The moment he 
got over the first few sentences, he seemed completely carried away by his 
case ; the outbursts of pathos or indignation were evidently not assumed by the 
advocate, but felt by the man, and his delivery of the concluding portion of his 
address was, beyond description, eloquent. Upon theconclusion of Crawford's 
speech, the jury began to speak with each other, and the judge at the same 
moment commenced turning over his notes of the evidence, preparatory to 
charging: After a few moments, he commenced— 

“Gentlemen of the jury—The present action. 

«« My lord,” interrupted the foreman, “I believe it will be unnecessary for 
your lordship to tiouble yourself by going through the evidence. We have 
agreed on our verdict.” 

« Indeed 1” said his lordship, a little surprised. 

Crawford started from his seat, breathless, and plae as a statue. The issue 
paper was handed down. 

** For whom do you find, gentlemen ?” 

“ We find for the plaintuti—£6,000 damages, and 6d. costs,” replied the 
foreman. 

Crawford's eye brightened—one flush of triumph gleamed upon his features 
—in an instant that marble hue replaced it, and, with an air of utter cxhaus- 
tion, he sank into his place. drew near him— 

«« My dear fellow,” said I, ‘* you have made a splendid effort ; but you are 
fatigued ~ you had better leave tie court.” 

e smiled faintly. 

« You are right,” he replied. ‘I am knocked up, I believe ; i came on me 
by surprise. 1'jl take your advice ;” agd we left together. 

When we reached the street, I found it was Jater than | thought; and hay- 
ing an engagement to dine witha friend some miles from town, | parted Craw- 
ford ina few minutes. As I wasleaving him, I shook him warmly by the hand, 
and exclaimed— 

«“ Au revotr, my dear Arthur, you have a splendid career before you. | 
shall yet see you on the bench.” 

Perhaps so,” said he, with a forced smile ; “ but | fear you are a bad pro- 

We parted. { slept in the country that night, and nezt day arrived in town 
just in time to drive to the court-house, where a case in which I was engaged 
was expected to be called on early. 

I had just entered. Another case was called. After afew moments, the 
agent hurried into court, apparently in great excitement— 

* My lord,” said he, addressing the bench, ** | have to apply for a postpone 
ment of this trial on a very melancholy ground. Mr. Crawford, who was 
engaged in the case, has been wounded—I fear mortally—this morning, in a 
duel.” 

There was a deep sensation in the court ; but I waited for no more. I rushed 
to Crawford’s lodgings. Alas! the tale wasbuttootrue. I found he had but 
afew hours to live. He had given Mr. Vandeleura meeting that morning, and 
in the first fire received the fatal wound. 

As I entered his room, he smiled. 

« Well,” said he, “ was I right in doubting your prediction! At least it 
will be a satisfactien to you to know that | am a happier man than! should be, 
if it were true.” 


” 


There are amongst you fathers— 


You cannot, indeed, make her 


Can you give her back 


No, | 
gentlemen ; it is idle to speak of justice ; it is idle to speak of reparation. You) 


MR. STRAGGLES HAS A DAY’S FISHING. 
BY ALBERT SMITH. 

Mr. Straggles contrived to get back from Boulogne, to which place he had 
been sv unceremoniously carried against his will. But if Mr. Roberts, of the 
|Boarding-house, upon the Port, had not kindly given him credit, until he got a 
remittance from England, he would have been in a sad way. For his friend ap- 
peared to be no better off in France than at home, in spite of his gigantic ex- 
pectations: in fact, he disappeared suddenly one night after a game of bil- 
liards at the Cafe, at the corner of the Grande Rue, and was never heard of 
again. The men who were building the railway-bridge that crosses to Cape- 
cure, dragged the harbour; and the gardeners below the ramparts of the 
Haute Ville, searched the grounds for the body, believing that he had comitted 
suicide, in consequence of his losses that evening, which were known to be 

reat. But as the Winners never got anything, it was fairly presumed that Mr. 

litter had never paid them ; and as no body was found, it was also, with some 
plausibility. conceived that he had not made away with himself. In Boulogne 
however, he was not. 

After the first shock, Mr. Straggles got on well enough. There were some 
pleasant people at the house, and it fortunately was not a busy time in London, 
so that he did not fret at his absence. He walked to Portel and Wimereu;, 
and half fell in love with a pretty girl, who waited at the inn at Wimille, on 
the right hand of the route going towards Calais: and if she is there still, she 
iwill repay the walk. He went to the ballg at the Evablissemet and Sa/je 
Delplangue, and knocked more old ladies and chairs over in his polking than 
had ever been known: he had cheap baths from the little sentry-boxes that 
wheel down to the edge of the tide : he walked through the mud to the chapel 
of the hamlet of Jesus Flagelle, and was perfectly scared at the votive 
ings hung round it: he joined in all the rows about the , which so in- 
terest the English residents ; and finally, was sorry when he left. But it was 
a case of “ must ;”’ so he braced up his nerves, and gave his last farewell to his 
fellow boarders, who ran along the pier by the side of the steamer to see him 
off, and finally waved their handkerchiefs from the rounded extremity, until the 
Queen of the French was out of sight, on her way to Folkestone. 

For a few weeks after be returned, Mr. Straggles kept very quiet; for his 
funds partook of what the city articles called ‘the general tightness of the 
money-market.”” He limited his dinner to a shilling, and gave up all notion of 
cabs anywhere. He found discarded clothes of past gaiety, at the bottom of 
his drawers, that would still do—in fact, like old clothes generally, they were 
wonderfully improved by inaction ; for turning an old coat into drawers, is as 
beneficial as turning a worn horse out to grass. He did without suppers, and 
never went to the play but with a newspaper order—not an actor’s because he 
knew he should pay for it with remarkable interest, when the benefits came 
round. Instead of having his pennyworth of the “ Times” every day, he 
found out some coffee-rooms where he could indulge in the fragrant berry, 
or whatever it was, at a cheap rate, and could read the papers for nothing ; 
and whenever he felt elastic, and wanted an excursion, he paid a penny, 
and rode from London Bridge to Hungerford, and back again, or took a short 
trip in a parliamentry train, and walked home. But through it all, he was 
still the joyous Straggles. 

It was a touching thing though, when his friends called upon him as they 
were leaving town. One was going to Gravesend—that was Mr. Knapps, of 
aneing Lane ; another was on his way to Ramsgate—that was Mr. Scovel, 
of the West End Emporium. Mr. Brown, of Brixton, came to enquire about 
Boulogne ; and M-. Ricketts, the stock broker, spoke largely of pheasants in 
Surrey. In fact, every body was off somewhere, and Mr. Straggles, not liking 
to be thought behind them, kept a gun in his chambers, which he always began 
to oil and polish when any one came to the door—hung up a shooting coat, and 
fishing basket behind it—threw old gaiters and thick shoes carelessly about the 
floor; and hoisted an ancient hat, with artificial fly-hooks stuck all round it, on 
the back of an old arm chair telling every-body that he meant “to see what the 
barbel were like next week,” which, as he had not the least idea, was, in a mea- 
sure, a praisworthy and instructive investigation. 

“What, going fishing!” asked his friend Mr. Hackle, one day when he 
called. 

Mr. Hackle was a decided fisherman---that is to say, he believed in the killing 
properties of baits, that the fish could never possibly, by y ag my have met 
with before---old cheese, rusty bacon, raw dough, and the like. He never 
caught a fish, were it only a bleak, but he allowed it to play and flap about on 
the top of the water, before he pulled it out. He never crossed a rivulet with- 
out stopping to watch it with much affection for half an hour, perfectly satisfied 
if, at the end of that period, he saw a roach wiggling up against the stream ; 
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and he never passed a weedy froggy willow-bordered swamp, but he would say, 
“I'll be bound there are some fine jack there.” Aw reste he wore blue specta- 
cles, and made things he fondly conceived to be flies from bits of old hat, bed- 
feathers, and the lining of chairs. 

“Straggles,” observed Mr. Hackle, “you coop yourself up too much: quite 
like a caddis-worm; you want air and exercise ; come with me for a day's fish- 
ing. I see you’ve got a basket.” 

t was all Mr. Straggles had got in the angling line, and even that had not 
been purchased for its proper purpose. On short trips, he was accustomed, 
once upon a time, to carry his wardrobe in it; but now he had given that up. 
For the rude omnibus cads used to call him a * jolly fisherman,” and “ young 
Ikey Valton,”’ and the dirty little boys persisted in walking by his side singing “In 
the days when we went hangling a long time ago,” and Mr. Straggles could 
never stand the little boys. Once to be sure, he had taken to fish, mildly, in 
the Serpentine, but the boys drove him away; for they used to come and sit 
down by his side, entering into conversation, without any encouragement or in- 
troduciion, recommending him to “pull him out, sir, you’ve got him at last ;” 
telling him, ‘‘there’s a bite ;” examining his kettle, and committing over-fami- 
liarities, until at last they came to pelting his float, which ultimately drove him 
away. 

However, he agreed to go with Mr. Hackle; and he bought a cheap rod and 
line, at a fishing-tackle maker's, whose stock was so large that he nad been for 
years selling it off ‘‘at an enormous sacrifice ;” and who kept a tin fish suspen- 
ded over his door, which had spun a dozen bilious opposite neighbours away 
from their abodes, by its restless gyrations. His friend was to provide baits and 
appliances generally, and the day was fixed upon. 

When the appomted morning arrived, Mr. Hackle made his appearance, so 
laden with apparatus—rods and poles and rakes and landing nets; bags and 
baskets and kettles aud a camp-stool—that he looked as if he was about to start 
on a pedesirian tour round the world carrying everything with him. Mr. Strag- 
gles merely carried his own basket, with some sandwiches in it, from the 
“splendid glass-of-ale” shop : and then, being told that they were going to a 
very likely piece of water beyond Hampstead, he started with his friend, guided 
entirely by him: for if Mr. Hackle had proposed dragging for lobsters at Sad- 
lers Wells, or angling for mackarel in Highgate ponds, Mr. Straggles had that 
reliance on his piscatorial experience, that he would directly have accompanied 
him without a misgiving. 

They got up to Hampstead pretty well, and without much annoyance. The 
boys, to be sure, were as vigilant and attentive as ever, occasionally enquiring 
of Mr. Hackle, in a friendly commercial spirit, “what he would take for his straw 
hat without the lining !” and they also asked in allusion to his spectacles, “why 
he did'nt light his lamps?” and gazing at Mr. Straggles tall proportions, they 
recommended him ‘to mind he did’nt knock the moun out, when he came back 
again at night.” But the anglers merely smiled at these sallies, pretending to 
be highly amused thereby ; whereas, internally, such was far from being the 
case. 

It was tolerably hot when they had toiled up the last hill conducting to Ham- 
stead Heath, and as they had still some little way further to go, Mr. Hackle 
proposed they should ride. Mr. Straggles directly posure and without 
much difficulty, they soon found some animals. 

There are various localities in the vicinity of London, where donkeys flourish ; 
they have peculiar districts, like hops and sausages. In the suburban ruralities 
of Primrose Hill many find studs may be met with: at Blackheath, they form a 
staple means of peregrination: at Gravesend, they delight the poor deluded, 
people who fancy they are at the seaside, and bear them to shrimp and water- 
cress—devouring localities. Still more distant, at the convivial Margate, they 
bake in the sun, on the chalk cliffs above the Fort, until they become as tawny 
as the slippers of their riders ; and at Ramsgate, the adjacent bay of Pegwell,— 
promising and hunger-implying name,—owes much of its commercial importance 
to the means of transport they afford. But it is at Hampstead-Heath alone, 
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his porcupine’s quill, which was lying horizontally upon the water. 

« You're too deep,” answered Mr. Hackle. 

«No, I’m not,” said Mr. Straggles, taking him in a moral sense. “I really 
don’t know.” 

Whereupon Mr. Hackle set him right, put on his bait, and committed it to 
the depths of the wator : upon which, Mr. Straggles, feeling all comfortable, 
began co sing— 

‘«* Upon the tented field a minstrel knight, 
His lonely midnight standard-watch is keeping.” 

“Hush cried Mr. Hackle: you mustn’t do that.” 

“« What?” observed Mr. Straggles, stopping suddenly- “not sing? Oh. 
bother! what did I come out for.” 

‘“« To fish,” said Mr. Hackle, gravely. 

“ Well, so I do,” returned Mr. Straggles. “Hulloo! here he is! I've got 
bim !” 

And hereat he pulled out a fish with a jerk that sent it whirling over his head 
and even amongst the willows behind him. 

Mr. Hackle here uttered those common sounds of regret which are as diffi- 
‘cult to spell as the horse-impelling noise which the ostler beat his boy for not 
‘knowing how to express in letters on his return from school. * You should 
play him,” he continued, “and draw him out quietly. Ho! there’s a bite. 
Now you see I have him. Soho! soho! It’s a roach.” 

*« How can you tell?” asked Mr. Straggles. 

«“ How shonld I, but by my eyes. Can't yout” ; 
Deuce a bit. I’ve got a fishing book, with pictures, but they're all alike. - 
Pull him up.” 

“ No, no—steady,” said Mr. Hackle—for this was evidently the great plea- 
sure. ‘ See how he fights! Now, I have him.” 

« No, you don’t,” cried Mr. Straggles, as the fish suddenly vanished ; shoot- 
ing off into deep water. ‘ There!” now which is the best way !” 

Mr. Hackle was so angry at the failure, that he only replied, “ It was all the 


noise Mr. Straggles was making.” 


‘- Well, never mind,” replied the-other; “be convivial. ‘There’s as good 
fish in the water, I dare say, asever came out ofit. Hurrah! here's another ! 
Why—what the devil is it? a red herring ?” 

He pulled up the glittering, wriggling fish, as he spoke, and shewed it to Mr. 
Hackle. It was a gold fish : and almost at the same instant Mr. Hackle caught 
another. 

“ That is very strange !” he said. 

« But famous—isu’t it,” observed Mr. Straggles. ‘ Put ‘em in the kettle. 
I’ve got an old globe at home, and I ‘ll keep them in it. This is fishing with 
a vengeance.” 

“It’s not sport,” remarked Mr. Hackle, throwing back the prize. 

“Oh, isn’t it though. What do you do that for !” said his friend. 

« Now : pray keep quiet,” exclaimed Mr. Hackle. 

«Very well. I willthen Let’s see who catches the next. Give them 
some more bait. That’s the thing.” 

And Mr. Straggles commenced throwing in the dumplings ‘so, recklessiy, 
that he was obliged to be severely checked. But they went on fishing, with 
varied success ; now catching bleak, now the gold fish again, and now piebald 
ones, until the time arrived for luncheon. 

« I wonder where the donkey-boys are,” said Mr. Hackle, looking at his 
watch. ‘ They ought to be here.” 

“{ hear them, I think,” said Mr. Straggles, ‘‘ coming through the trees. 
Yes—jt must be them. Haulloo-o-o !” 

« Ullo o-o-w!” cried the boys, in return. 

« All right,” said Mr. Straggles ; and he turned to receive them, when the 
trees were put on one side, and two men in velveteen jackets and gaiters made 
their appearance. : 

“ So—we 've got you at last, have we?” said one of them. ‘ Now, I 


that they are seen in all their glory. What matters it if the saddles be old and : : : x 
raved ae : _)_.||\Suppose we shall find how master’s gold fish got into Covent Garden. Out 
time-worn—an expanse of calico bound with gay tape, conceals the blemishes with the hadcuffs, Bill ; and cripple him first.” 


and improves the appearance. So have we seen the tail-coat, when somewhat 


seedy as to the lapels, converted into the dress-garment by a silk facing. If 
they are idly inclined, are there not boys to run behind, and provoke activity by|| 
a pointed stick ! originating the offensive but widely known comparison between | 


donkeys and lollipops, inasmuch as the more they were licked, the faster they) ys? yo oiie. all the better feelings of 


went. Did a donkey from Hampstead ever get tired ?—did it ever break its 
knees '—was it ever blind !—did it ever run away !—did it ever shuffle off any|| 


other coil than the mesh of string, tape, tin, jackchain, and old thongs that)) 
formed its bridle? Never. 

The fineness ef the morning, the light air, and the holiday altogether, coupled | 
with some pale ale at Jack Straw’s Castle, so elevated Mr. Straggle’s spirits, 
that he sang ‘* The Standard-Bearer” louder than ever; and following Mr. 
Hackle, held his fishing-rod like a lance, and assumed a martial bearing, only)| 
interrupted when his feet dragged against the ground, which, from their length,|| 
they occasionally did. ‘They crossed the Heath, and wound along the pleasant) | 
roads beyond it; and at last stopped at a gate, where Mr. Hackle said they!|| 
were to dismount, as it must be the one he had heen told of by a brother angler.|| 
They then sent the boys back to the inn, with directions to bring them some) 
more bottled ale, together with bread and cheese, at two o'clock ; and pushing) | 
their way through a wet corpse, the trees of which caught their tackle every) 
minute, arrived at the edge of a piece of water. 

“I say,” observed Mr. Straggles, “look at that board : ‘ Persons fishing in | 
this water without permission will be prosecuted as the law directs.’ e. 


The man pointed to Mr. Hackle, who, from his display of apparatus, they 
took to be the ringleader, and they advanced to take him: having been put 
up tothe capture by the donkey-boys, whom they had met at the gate, bring- 
ing the ale, which they immediately fy nae Asthey advanced towards 
r. Straggles deserted him. He ought 

to have stood by his triend, and seen him through it ; but his terror was so 
great,—picturing Newgate, Norfolk Island, and even the scaffold, all at once, 
—that he lost all feelings but that of self-preservation. Committing his rod 
and basket to the water, he darted into the copse, and the next moment was 
wildly fighting his way through the wet trees and underwood, and trying his 
strength against that of long blackberry brambles, which, if they did not lie on 
the ground and coil about his ankles, hung in festoons at the level of his face, 
and behaved accordingly. He was afraid to look back ; but he soon perceived, 
from the noise behind, that he was pursued, and he redoubled his energy. He 
went over banks like a bird ; stumbled into ditches; recovered his legs and 
bolted through fences and brush-wood clumps as if he had been a hunted hare, 
until at last he came to a wall, stretching to the right and left so far away, 
that he could see no end toit. His pursuer was close upon hisheels. For- 
tunately a hurdle was leaning against the wall, forming a rude sort of ladder, 
up which he hurriedly scrambled, and got to the top just as the fellow came up 
\tried to clutch his ankle. He had a vague bird’s-eye view of a house and 
pleasure-grounds below him ; but without pausing an instant to look where he 


was going, he leapt wildly away from from the graspof his follower. There 


must n’t try here.” was @ loud smashing sound of glass, and the following instant Mr. Straggles 


“*Oh—that's nothing,” said Mr. Hackle> “ a mere form. Besides, nobody 
can see us: we're quite hidden.” 

« Well, I suppose you know best,” answered Mr. Straggles with resignation, 
as he sat down upon the ground, ‘Here goes” 


found himself on the floor of a hot-house, having broken through the roof, and 
borne down the vine beneath his weight, which, whilst it broke his fall ,now 
formed the bed of crushed bunches of grapes upon which he was lying. 

He was directly seized by the men about, iseluding the one that had pursued 


Mr. Hackle was less precipitate in his movements: for with your anglers it is! \him. The proprietor of the grounds, who was also a magistrate, was from 


a great point to elaborate everything as moch as possible. He performed a 


great many intricate feats with his floats and caps, and split shot, and plum. 
mets; and spread everything out with great display at his side. Then he made 
several small stone dumplings, with a light crust of bran, clay, and gentles, 
which he distributed, here and there, in the water. After this he took all his 
hooks out of their parchment envelopes, one after another, and having looked 
at them, shut them all up again. Then, after plumbing his depth, which he 
did over every square inch within reach of his rod, he found be had too many 
shot, and took some off. Then he had not enough, and was obliged to put some 
on again. Next his top-joint was the wrong one, and all his tackles had to be 
taken to pieces again. But as all this is a great part of the contemplative 


home at the time: but the round-house was close at hand, and to that dreary 
dungeon Mr. Straggles was immediately consigned, with the intimation that he 
would not be leng without company, as his aceomplice would soon join him. 
And then they closed the double doors upon him, and left him to his miserable 


reflection. 
* * 


* 

He, however, procured his liberty, and was indebted to the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine” for the manner in which this was effected, For Mr. Hackle and 
the magistrate had long known one another as fellew contribitors : but they had 
leach sent sketches of extinct fonts and unintelligible inscriptions, and enor- 
|mous rusty keys, the locks whereof had long been missing to that light period- 


man’s recreation, Mr. Hackle was rather entertained than otherwise. eal; and when the latter returned—which was just as Mr. Hackle was aboutt | 
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be locked up with his friend—he immediately ordered them to be set at liberty ; 
and even prevailed upon them to dine with him. It appeared that a grotto and 
fountain in his garden communicated with the wather in which they had been 
fishing, but that the depredations constantly committed had got to such a pitch, 
that he had set his servants to watch, and apprehend all invaders. 

And so the affair ended in a laugh, and the gentleman insisted upon Mr. 
Straggles keeping all the fish he caught. But they never proved a source 
of much pleasure to him: he could not regard them without shuddering at his 
eS scrape. And as for fishing itself, he so far hated the very name, that 

it been possible for him to have bought up every copy of “ The Complete 

Angler,” he would willingly have expended his last farthing in so doing, rather 

than another disciple should be galned to what he termed “ the slowest twad- 

dling any rational man could believe he found amusement in.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WATERLOO. 


BY A STAFF OFFICER. 


Brussels, well do I remember thee as a right pleasant city, with thy beauti- 
ful park, encompassed by mansions of goodly architecture ; neither is thy kind 
ness and hospitality to the foreigner forgotten ; but above all, thy magnificent 
ball-room, styled the eoncert noble, where Wellington and Blucher, kings, 
princes, and others of high degree, were wont to assemble and bask in the beams 
shot from the bright eyes of thy waltz-loving maidens, lives vividly in my re- 
membrance. 

During a period of some fifteen months, namely from the Spring of 1814, to 
the middle of June in the following year, that city, as the halenciee of our 
small army, was occupied by a division of British troops. I was then at an 
age to see everything en couleur de rose ; my heart, as Byron says, was yet in 
its spriog. A Staff Sppotetasent facilitated my entre to balls, fetes, and other 
attractive meetings ; | had horses, servants, and ample funds to minister to my 
pleasures ; in short, it was by far the most brilliant period of my military career 

On the retreat of the French from Belgium, early in 1814, that country was 
overrun by Russians, Prussians, and others of the Allied troops, whose exac- 
tions pressed heavily upon its inhabitants ; when, therefore, Napoleon's ebbing) 
fortune drew forward the confederates in a sweeping tide of success to Paris, 
we, who had gained neither honor nor profit while knocking our heads against 
stone walls in Dutch Brabant, were called upon to garrison some of the princi- 


pal towns of the Netherlands, whose citizens welcomed us with open arms 
knowing we would raise no contributions, nor take anything from them without, 

yment. Our aged and brave Commander, Lord Lynedoch, who gained his 
aurels as Sir Thomas Graham, left us, and was succeeded by the hereditary 
Prince of Orange, (now King of Holland) a General in the British Service, who| 
maintained his head-quarters in the capital. 

It was long a subject of debate at the Vienna Congress, what to do with the, 
rich territory of which we were in military occupation ; whether to restore it to 
Austria, make it an integral of France, or attach it to Holland. At the! 
time I heard frequent discussions of the pros and cons, by the inhabitants of 
Brussels, in reference to each of these propositions, and could eee clearly 
enough, that the French measure was the one most popular. However,"a de- 
cree of the wise heads at Vienna set the matter at rest, by constituting Belgi- 
um and Hollan® the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

Louis being seated in the Tuilleries and France everywhere apparently tran- 
quillized, the Allied troops were soon withdrawn. On their return from Paris, 
some bodies of Prussians passed through Brussels, and I saw hardy rough-look- 
ing men, whose well-worn habiliments promised ample work for the schneider 
when their wearers should regain the fatherland. Some females who accompa- 
nied the troops—wives, no doubt, of officers and others, rode astride, and had 
as campaigning an aspect as their lords. To the guns were attached fascines| 
er faggots about seven or eight inches in diameter, and as many feet long, to 
fill up holes and deep ruts, without the aid of which the undersized horses at- 
tached to the cannon could never get the pieces through difficult and miry ways. 

Many convois of Frenchmen also passed, composed chiefly, I believe, of pris- 
oners captured during the disastrous retreat from Moscow; they were not in- 
commoded with butin, as the French soldier not inappropriately terms the con 
tents of his hairy knapsack, few of them having a rag but what they marched 
in. Who could believe it possible that those poor hobbling ragged fellows once 
formed part of the finest, best appointed, and most numerous army of modert) 
days! But there was one detachment that appeared in different guise ‘ it was 
preceded by four 6-pounder guns, and the men had arms and knapsacks ; this 
was the garrison of some fort in Holland, which ha¢ held out till hostilities ceas- 
ed. These men had the proud and martial port of the Imperial soldiers, and 
their countenances wore more of the savage scowl observable amongst the other 
bodies alluded to, as they passed our posts. Thus were large numbers o 
trained and seasoned soldiers poured into France, ready to range themselves 
under Napoleon’s eagles, when he so unexpectedly returned from Elba. : 

That event threw us all into a state of commotion, for we loeked to seeing 
him in Belgium directly : there was a general bustle of preparation for war ; 
the spade and pickaxe were immediately at work, and hasty defences soon ap- 
peared at various points near the frontier. Our little force served as the nu- 
cleus of a contemplated wumerous army, and we had eoon Hanoverians ind 
Brunswickers, Nassauers and Dutchmen, les brave Belges and others, filing! 
Belgium like a beehive ; while red coats were wafted from English ports to 
Ostend, who with artillery and stores of all kinds, long encumbered the road 
from thence to the capital. The t Duke, too, came and relieved us of the 
apprehension under which we had been euffering, while commanded by an inex- 
perienced, though brave and young Prince. 

I was then attached to the Quartermaster-General’s department ; but it may 
here be as well to inform the non-military reader, that the two principal branches 
of the General Staff in our Service consist of the Adjutant and Quartermaster- 
General's departments, the chief of the former being charged with all that re. 
lates to the discipline, arms, ammunition, and clothing of the troops, while ths 
duties of the latter extended over the movements, quartering, encamping, ta 
king up positions and control of camp equipment. To every division of the 
army is attached an officer of each branch. There is, besides, the Commissa- 
riat, whose business is to procure and issue supplies of food and forage, furnich 
transport for munitions of war, &c. . 

I was sauntering about the park towards seven o'clock on the evening of the 
15th June, when a soldier of the Guards, attached to the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral’s office, summone’ me to atteud Sir Willian Delaney. He had received, 
orders to concentrate the Army towards the frontier, which until then had re 
mained quiet in cantonments. I was employed, along with others, for about 
two hours in writing out “routes” for the several divisions, foreign as well as 
British, which were des by orderly Hussars of the 3rd Regt. of 
German Legion, steady who could be depended on for so important a 


service. To each was explained the rate at which he was to proceed, and the 
time when he was to arrive at his destination ; he was directed also to bring 
back the cover of the letter which he carried, having the time of its arrival no- 
ted upon it by the officer to whom it was addressed. 

This business over, which occupied us till after nine, Delancey put a packet 
into my hand directed to Colonel Cathcart—the present Earl—a thorough sol- 
dier, and highly esteemed by the Duke, who then filled, as he had previously 
done in Spain, the arduous post of Assistant Quartermaster-General to the 
whole of the Cavalry. 

“1 believe you can find your way in the dark by the cross roads to Ninove,” 
said Sir William ; ‘let this be delivered as soon as possible.” 

Proud of my commission, 1 was speedily in the saddle and threading my 
way, which | did without difficulty. My good nag rapidly cleared the fifteen 


_|miles, but ere reaching the above place, then the head-quarters of the Cavalry, 


I fell in with one or two orderly Dragoons speeding to out-quarters, [ could also 
preceive lights flickering about in the villages adjacent to my route: indications 
which satisfied me that the German Hussar previously despatched from Brus- 
sels had accomplished his mission. 

Here let me stop for a moment to commend the practice in our Service of 
having plenty of well-mounted Staff Officers ready to convey orders of moment 
at the utmost speed. On the portentous night in question, several, chiefly be- 
longing to the Royal Staff Corps, a body attached to the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral's department, were employed in conveying duplicates of the instructions 
previously forwarded by Hussars, in order to guard against the possibility of 
jmistake. The omision of such a precautionary measure at the Prussian head- 
quarters, on the same evening, was attended with disastrous consequences, for 
Blucher's order for Bulow’s corps to unite with the rest of his army, being en- 
trusted to a Corporal, probably wanting in intelligence, he did not deliver it in 
time, whereby that corps, 30,000 strong, failed to reach Ligny, and share in the 
battle. 

General de Jomini, in his “‘ Guerres de la Revolution,” insists strongly on the 
vast importance to an army, of a good Staff, and both Napoleon and Wellington 
fully appreciated its value ; and yet, we may be allowed to think that the French 
Staff was far from perfect in the Waterloo campaign. ‘The bandying about of 
D’Erlon’s corps between Quatre Bias and Liguy, during the battles at those 
places, which prevented its firing a shot; the ignorance of the French respect- 
ing Blucher’s line of retreat on the night of the 16th after its defeat at Ligny, 
until a late hour in the succeedi ay ; the want of communication between 
Buonaparte and Grouchy afterwards, may perhaps all be attributable, not to 
any lack of intelligeyce or zeal among the French Staff, but to the want of 
English horses with bottom and speed to carry their riders through labours and 
difficulties. What, let me ask, is the best cheval Normand that ever pranced, 
compared with a Yorkshire hunter for crossing a country! Our own Statf at 
the period in question, was by no means perfection, but most of the men com- 
posing it were well mounted, could ride, too, and deficient neither in intelligence 
nor enterprise. 

But to return. As I anticipated, I found on reaching Ninove, Colonel Cath- 
cart had taken his measures for assembling the Cavalry, and he immediately 
dismissed me with a message to Sir W. Delancey, intimating that when collect- 
ed the cavalry would move as ordered, On my way back, at a more sober pace 
than I used when going to Ninove, I fell in with several officers of rack hasten- 
ing from the Duchess of Richmond's ball to join their divisions, to whom being 
acquainted with the movements generally, I was of use in directing them how to 
ag course, so as to fall in with the troops, who were by that time on the 
march. 

It may have been about four o’clock in the morning, when I re-entered Brus- 
sels, and found stillness reigning in all the lower streets through which I had to 
pass. Ascending by the Rue dela Madeleine, [ traversed the beautiful Place 
Royale, leading into the Park, where all the availeble space, without the rail- 
ings, was filled with infantry ; yet not a sound was audible save a slight clatter 
of horses’ shoes upon the pavement. Seeing a long line of kilted men, I recog- 
aized Picton’s division standing at attention, while its redoubled Commander, 
attended by his Staff, was riding along the line. making his inspection, thereby 


jcausing the sounds alluded to, which alone interfered with the general stillness. 


In a few minutes the troops broke into sub-divisions, and I waited, near the Hotel 
Bellevue, to see them pass. First came a battalion of the 95th Rifles (now the 
Rifle Brigade,) in their sombre green dress and black accoutrements. The old 
28th followed, having the number both in front and rear of thew low caps—a 
memorial of Egypt. The Royal Highlanders, the brave 42nd, succeeded ; 
marching so steadily that even the sable plumes, surmounting the Highland 
costume, were there, and I was particularly struck with the men belonging to 
the grenadier company of the jatter regiment ; thinking I had never seen before 
so many fine-looking fellows together. They reminded me of Scott’s portrait 
of old * Bell-the-Cat."”. The Spanish bronze, moreover, on their cheeks told of 
hard campaigning and glorious victories in a distant clime ; and I felt that the 
onset of such powerful and confident looking soldiers roust be irresistible. — 

I lingered to see the whole of that noble division of veterans pass, and list- 
ened to their heavy measured tread, which seemed to shake the adjacent build - 
ings, arousing the slumbering inmates; and more than one fair =" was pro- 
truded from the upper windows, waving a handkerchief in token of friendly jeel- 
ing Forth they went, by the Namur Gate,— 


«And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature's tear drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave, —alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass, 
Which now beueath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour rolling on the foe, 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low.” 


These are fine lines of the noble poet, and but too truly described the fate of 
hundreds who marched in the ranks of that fine division ; for ere the sun had set, 
whose early rays gilded their bright bayonets as they issued from the city, 
grim death made sad havoc amongst them. But not in vain was the sacri- 
fice ; since it is admitted on all sides, that Picton’s indomitable energy and the 
determined bravery of his men were mainly instrumental in stemming the ad- 
vancing tide, till other succours came up, and helped to repel every effort of 
Ney’s troops on the position of Quatre Brass. . 

I think it was after two o'clock on the afternoon of the 16th, when a distant 
firing was heard at Brussels, and seriously alarmed many English families ; 
members of which were observed hurrying to and fro, anxious to retire to Ant- 


werp, but horses were no longer to be procured, and their situation were very 
distressing. Among 


the inhabitants themselves there was little appearance of 
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_ wish,” | answered ; “‘ for yonder comes your man with the Andalusian, whom I 
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excitement, for they had seen to much of armies during the early portion of the 
precieding vear to think more of them than as a passing storm, highly disagree- 
able n its effects—an unavoidable evil, to be borne with patient resignation.— 
But the city ‘vas no longer tranquil and orderly in appearance : there was milita- 
ry baggage in the streets ; stray soldiers, of different nations, loitering about ; 
people everywhere on the move ; waggons, with military stores and provisions, 
impeding the passengers ; in short, there prevailed a general appearance of rest- 
lessness and disorder, such as we witness in a large English town during the 
time of its fair. 

Leaving the capital in this condition, I was soon in the shady forest of Soig 
nies, and having under me my best horse, expected to reach the scene of action 
very speedily ; imagining from the loudness of the cannonade that a battle must 


be raging at the outskirts of the forest in the vicinity of Mont St. Jean. But) 


as my ill-luck would have it, I had not got far ere I overtook an officer of some 
rank, whose situation gave him a right to control my actions, and, in accordance 
with his desire, I was compelled to rein in my nag, and jog on at the sober pace 
of my superior, who seemed disposed to husband the strength of the undersized 
animal he bestrode. On emerging from the forest, beyond the village of Wa- 
terloo, the firing appeared more distant ; so that either the forest had acted asa 
conductor of sound, or we had got out of the direct line of wind, which proba- 
bly blew then from Ligny to Brussels. Just after we passed the hamlet of 
Mont St. Jean, we met one of the Duke’s trusty Staff Officers, Sir George Sco- 
veil, who pulled up for a few moments, and remarked that the firing had seem- 
ed to follow him as he rode along. No doubt it grew louder as he gradually 
got more into the line of the wind setting from Ligny towards the forest in our 
rear. I suppose Sir George was on some pressing mission, as his horse was in 


Mayor on a worthy shoemaker, who received us very hospitably, desiring his 
wife to boil a chicken and fry an owelette for their guests ; these we despatched 
with much gusto, and then retired to excellent beds. 

| It was then about eleven, and { had just fallen asleep, when a tremendous 
clatter of horses in the street awoke and caused me to fly to my window in 
‘some alarm ; which ceased when I found that the horsemen were moving in 
the direction of the enemy. I tried to recompose myself to sleep, but the in- 
cessant clatter of hoofs, jingle of steel scabbards, and rattle of artillery, kept 
me-awake for hours, as] thought. ‘This was the whole, or nearly so, of the 
British and German Legion of Cavalry, with some troops of horse artillery, 
which had moved from Ninove, by Nivelles, and were proceeding onward to 
‘Quatre Bras. 

The last horseman of the rear-guard had scarcely passed by, when I fancied 
it was time for me to be “p and on horseback. Before day light I was again 
with the army, and when the sun rose a truly magnificent spectacle presented 
itself, as I rode along that part of the Nivelles aad Namur road, behind which 
‘most of our divisions were ranged in position. There was no point from which 
‘the eye could command the whole of the ground occupied, none being suf- 
ficiently elevated for that purpose ; and besides, the Bois de Bossu, a wood of 
‘some extent, closed the prospect to the right: the tall rye, moreover, which 
‘mostly covered the undulating land, served to conceal much of the infantry, 
breaking as it were its continuity of line Still, the iongth to which it ex- 
itended ; the great number of guns visible, with lighted match, ready to open 
their destructive fire; and the large bodies of cavalry in rear, were evidence 
‘that a powerful army now awaited the approach of the enemy. 


In our front, and perhaps a couple of miles distant, the prevailing verdure 


afoam. Knowing nothing of the armies in our front, the observation of this 
officer, that the tiring had seemed to follow him, led us to suppose our troops 
were fighting in retreat; but the intelligence had no effect on my companion, 
who continued the even tenor of his way, as before. He was a veteran who 
had seen service, a brave and even zealous soldier; but years had robbed him 
of all that enthusiasm, which I, a very young man, then felt in its full force.— 
What would not I have given to have been able to gallop to the summit of the 


next acclivity, from whence, I imagined, we could descry the battle. I felt and|/ 


chafed like Sindbad when the ‘Old Man of the Sea,”’ was on his back, while 
my Old Man's moral clutch was not less pertinacious and effectual. 

At length we cleared the long village of Genappe, and began to meet wound- 
ed men and stragglers, from some of whom we gathered whereabouts the troops 
were engaged,—our own I mean ; for as to the Prussians, then fighting at Ligny, 
the cannonade of which battle resounded to Brussels, drowni that of the sec- 
ondary action at Quatre Bras, we remained in perfect ignorance respecting them. 
There was now quite a stream of disabled soldiers on the road, habited in red, 
white, blue, or black ; the latter being the uniform colour of the Brunswick 
troops, whose chacos were ornamented with a scull and cross-bones, intimating. 
1 believe, a determination to avenge their Duke, who fell at Jena, or die.— 
Some of the men in sable jackets seemed to have lost sight of the implied 
vow, being, se far at least as | could perceive, unhurt. One man was ges- 
ticulating violently, evidently describing some scene, and as he passed me I 
caught the words * Unser Herzog ist todt.””. Such was the first intimation we 
had of the Duke of Brunswick’s fate. He was a fine soldier-like looking young 
man, and his embroidered black uniform became him well. His troops, between 
seven and eight thousand strong, had for some weeks past been quartered near 
Vilvorden, but five miles from Brussels, and hence the Duke and his Staff were 
frequent visitors to the capital, where I had often encountered them. I was! 
present, too, when Wellington inspected his contingent, and I then remarked, 
the pride with which he surveyed his well-dressed and handsomely appointed 
soldiers—infantry, cavalry, and artillery : they were good-looking troops, but 
most of them being but recruits, were wholly unfit to contend against the old 
Moustaches” of Buonaparte. 


‘was broken here and there by black luoking patches, known to be masses of the 
enemy; but they must also have had troops nearer to us as a support 
to skirmishers, who kept up a constant popping, which was responded to by 
‘those on our own side in the low ground between the armies, where grew a few 
straggling pollard willows and stunted alders ; which, together with the par- 
tially standing crops, afforded cover, rendering the firing a useless waste of am- 
‘munition. 

Some few changes were made in the disposition of the troops after the Duke 
of Wellington arrived on the ground, soon after daylight ; arms were then piled, 
and the men, still wearied with their exertions of marching and fighting on the 
preceding day, lay down to snatch a little more rest. The Duke, too, after 
riding about and satisfying himself that all was as it should be, dismounted and 
stretched himself on the ground, very near the point where the road from 
‘Brussels to Charleroi crosses that leading from Nivelles to Namur, forming 
ithereby the Quatre Bras. He was dressed in his usual field costume, namely, 
a short blue frock coat, and shorter cloak of the same colour, leather panta- 
loons, and Hessian boots ; his plain and low cocked hat was surmounted by no 
feather, such as we see on the great statue—this is a trifling anachronism of 
Wyatt's, as the weeping-willow plume was not worn by the English until after 
'we got to Paris, where we borrowed it from the Prussians. On the Duke’s 
black cockade were three small ones, about an inch in diameter, being those of 


‘of those countries. I remained for some time at a short distance from the great 
‘man, who occasionally addressed a few words to Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Sir 
‘E. Barnes, Delancey, and others of his principal officers. He was then await- 
ling the return of S'r Alexander Gordon, who had gone off by the Namur road 
‘some time between 6 and 7 o'clock, escorted by a squadron of the 10th Hussars. 
'I had seen this detachment start at a round trot, but ef course knew not the 
‘object of despatching it; which, as we leagned afterwards, was to gain intelli- 
gence of Blucher’s operations, whose defeat at Ligny we, that is, the army 
igenerally, were ignorant of, though the Duke was aware of it. 


I availed myself of this period of quietness to go and examine particularly 
the ground which had been so hardly contested the day before. Descending by 


Presently we fell in with a large lumbering mass, which puzzled us not a 
little to make out what it was. This turned out to be a Dutch 12-pounder gun, 
upon which, and its carriage, were clustered a dozen or more of wounded men,| 
with torn uniforms, bloody and dirty, many having head or limb bound up, and, 
among them were two or three females. [I was nota little surprised to hear, 
my name proceeding from a voice in the midst of this Dutch mass; but on) 
peering into it more closely, I discovered the good-looking phiz of Brough, of 
the 44th, who told me his division (Picton’s) had been severely handled, but 


held his ground ; that he himself had got hit, and was besides knocked up by) 


their forced march of twenty miles before getting into action, and was there- 
fore but too happy to profit by the good nature of the Dutch drivers : oe 
that he felt as if the jolting along the paved road would hill him outright, an 

he would then, Ikie Richard, give his kingdom for a horse. ‘ Have then your! 


passed but a few minutes since.” Brough was very proud of his steed, a re- 
markably showy high-actioned animal, which had carried him in the Peninsula ; 
and his ‘unexpected appearance, so opportunely, was not calculated to lessen 
him in his master’s favour. i 

The shades of evening were creeping over the ground by the time we ar- 
rived at the scene of action, and we were too late to see Ney’s last attack ; 
bodies of the enemy seemed still to threaten our position, but, except by the 
artillery and skirmishers, there was no more firing ‘The Duke remained for 
some time near the Bois de Bossu, intently watching the dark masses in our 
front, which were then scarcely beyond the range of our most advanced field- 
pieces; but it was soon evident from their motions that the business of the day 
was over. Some of our friends, belonging to the staff, gave us in the mean 
time, an account of the battle; all agreeing that the Duke had never before 
been so severely pressed, or had so much difficulty to maintain his position ; it 
was mentioned too that he had exposed his person more than on any former oc- 
casion, and that his escaping without a wound was wonderful. ‘Then followed 
an eulogium of our own troops, and also of the old Brunswick cavalry (formerly 
in our Service) ; but the foreign troops generally had disappointed expectations. 

The next question was, quarters for the night—not for the troops who had so 
hardly fought, they had the cold ground for their bed with the canopy of hea- 
ven for a coverlid, and short commons for supper ; but for the stati, who could 
go where they pleased, and get housed. CGenappe, which was only about a 
couple of miles in the rear, would, we knew, be head-quarters, and thither I 
accompanied my fellow traveller and others. On entering the principal auderge. 
we found a long table, with covers laid for at least twenty persons, the arrange 
ment of which an officer of the Duke’s personal Staff was superintending, as a 
sort of major domo: there were hampers of wine in a corner of the room, from 
which the officer in question was selecting buttles for the table. On observing 
my companion, whose rank entitled him to some consideration, he proposed 
that he should remain and sup with His Grace ; the invitation, however, was 


ithe Charleroi road, I looked around three or four farm-houses, not far from the 
‘point of Quatre Bras, in and about which were many wounded wen; and I ob- 
‘served several shot-holes in the walls and roofs. It was in this part that the 
imain struggles took place, the French Cuirassiers having repeatedly charged 
‘past those houses, even up to the Quatre Bras; and hence not only was the 
‘corn entirely trodden down for some distance on each side of the road, but the 
istraw was cut up and soiled, as I have seen it in a London square on occasions 
lof sickness. Over the ground, in every direction, lay strewed battered hel- 
mets, damaged cuirasses, broken muskets and swords, shattered gun-carriages, 
crushed uniform caps, and other signs of fierce strife; and that it had not been 
bloodless was attested by the manly form of many a bold cuirassier, which 
there iay beside a dead opponent. ‘The French cavalry had shown wonderful 
daring in their charges; an eye-witness told me that on one occasion eight or 
ten fine fellows, wishing to clear a farm yard near the point in question, 
jn which were some of our men, rode into it, expecting to get out on the other 
side ; in the mean time a couple of guns were placed so as to command the 
‘only entrance, and when the Frenchmen sought to make their escape, almost 
‘every one was brought down by their fire, like pigeons from a trap. 


[ then went towards the advanced posts in front of our left, passing over the 
ground where the gallant 42nd had been surprised by the cuirassiers, who, con- 
ccealed by the rye, which was near seven feet high, were upon that regiment be- 
fore it could even think of forming square to oppose them. Here lay many of 
“ the unreturning brave” whom I had seen march from Brussels full of “ high 
hope,” but a few. short hours before. The corn there was only destroyed in 
patches, aud hence at but a few yards’ distance no sign of death appeared ; but, 
nevertheless, the ground was thickly dotted with the slain, who lay in every at- 
titude of recumbence, but most commonly on their backs, and generally the 
countenances were placid, bearing no trace of suffering in their last moments. 
[ occasionally spoke to and endeavoured to cheer such of the wounded as, being 
unable to move, remained on the spot. Not a murmur did any of the poor fel- 
lows utter; they knew they would be cared for when circumstances should per- 
mit, and in the mean time bore hunger, thirst, and pain with a manly resigna- 
tion. It is not in battle only that the British soldier evinces his fortitude and 
thorough manliness of character ; his superiority is equally apparent when be is 
stretched on the bed of suffering. Let us rejoice that the country and Legis- 
lature have at length been awakened to a sense of the soldier’s merits, and un- 
worthy treatment in times past, and that there is promise of amendment for the 
future. 

But to return to my story. Keeping a sharp look-out, lest any detachment 
of French cavalry should come upon me unawares, I rode aloyg the irregular 
line of our skirmishers, and there was no risk in so doing, as those of the enemy 
had fallen back, and all firing had ceased. Having satisfied my curiosity, I was 
returning towards Head Quarters, as the Commander of an Army and his Staff 
are termed in military language, when, my attention being attracted by a group 


declined, and we left the house. We succeeded in getting a billet from the 


‘Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands, in token of his holding rank in the armies . 
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of persons near the wood of Bossu, I crossed over to see what they were about. 
On getting near I recognized the red facings of the 33rd, and having some ac- 
quaintances in that regiment, | at once rode up to the party, and became wit- 


ness of a most affecting and impressive scene. On the ground was extended), 
the tall form of a departed comrade, covered by his military cloak, around) 


which were standing, bare-headed, three or four officers ; two soldiers were 
leaning on their spades, wherewith a shallow grave had been dug. One of the 
officers was endeavouring, in broken accents, to read our beautiful Burial Ser- 
vice, another, the elder Gore, stood motionless as a statue, with eye fixed on 


the cloaked mass at his feet; young Haigh, a bov of eighteen summers, was | 


erying like a child ; even the hardy soldiers were powerfully affected. I needed 
not to be told whose body lay shrouded by the mantle; its length—the 
mourners—their grief—all told the tale but too plainly. Throwing myself 
from my horse, I too became a mourner. When the reader ceased, | cast an 
enquiring look towards Haigh, who, stopping, drew back from the corpse a por-| 
tion of its covering, and, as | expected, disclosed to my gaze the pale and 
beautifully chiselled features of Arthur Gore. Poor fellow! But two short, 
weeks before, chancing to pass through a village in which the 33rd lay can-, 
ioned, I there fell in with my old and valued Marlow acquaintance, one of the! 
finest and handsomest samples of British youth in the Service. That evening| 
we had a joyous and harmless carouse ; we were all old Marlow men, the eldest) 
of whom was scarcely twenty, who only three years before, were contending at! 
foot-ball in the college field. Alas! how changed the scene, when, between! 
two great and hostile armies, the same individuals were engaged in committing! 
to the earth the body of him, who was on that occasion the life of the party | 
What must have been the anguish of that fine lad’s mother, when the sad 
tidings reached her, that all her fond hopes had thus been nipped in the bud ! 

I waited to see the last shovel-full of earth piled over his remains, dropped a 
tear upon the grave, and departed. ‘This melancholy incident not only affected | 
me greatly at the time, but made a lasting impression on my mind; hence, 
whenever Quatre Bras is mentioned, I always see before me, most vividly de- 
picted, the touching scene I witnessed by the side of the Bois Bossu. 

I well remember that nothing connected with our army so much surprised 
the good people of Brussels as the extreme youthfulness of its junior officers. 
Accustomed to the stout forms and bushy whiskers of the French, to 
see Lieutenants and even Captains in their teens, caused them to give many a! 
shrug of the shoulder, coupled with the observation, “ Mais les officiers Anglais) 
sont si jeunes!” Contrasting tae quiet, unassuming, and gentlemanly deport-| 
ment of these with the more brusque manners among the French and Ger-| 
mans, which they considered as more military ; being, mhoreover, but very im-| 
perfectly informed respecting the exploits of the Pefinsular army ; [ know that 
the Broxellois thought little of us as soldiers: indeed, I occasionally heard the) 
superiority of cur sailors more than hinted at. ‘The battle of Waterloo must, I. 
think, have opened their eyes to the truth, and no doubt whenever we may) 
again have the pleasure of being among them, our lads will neither be twitted 
with their youth nor the superiority of the blue jackets. The conqueror of 
Scinde is reported to have said that he never wished to see a Captain above) 
six-and-twenty : I must not stop now to discuss the question, whether old or! 
young Officers are the best for service generally ; but will hazard an opinion) 
that for battle the headlong dash of the English iad of twenty is better than the! 
calculating coolness of riper y ears. 

Returning to the place where I had left the Duke when [ set out on my ram | 
ble round the outposts, [ found him still on the same spot ; where he remained 
till Gordon and his escort came in with jaded horses, soon after 10 o’clock. On 
hearing his report, the Duke said a few words to Delancey, who observing me 


near him, directed me to go to Sir Thomas Picton, and tell him the orders! 


were to make immediate preparation for falling back upon Waterloo. I found 
Sir Thomas at a farm-house, some distance—perhaps half a mile—along the 
Charleroi road, who gave me a surly acknowledgment in answer to my 
message, and [ then returned to report its delivery. 

The first sign of the army being about to retire, was the gathering in of the 
wounded ; troopers were sent out to the front, who placed such disabled men 
as could sit in a saddle on their horses, they themselves walking by their side, 
lending them support with one hand, while with the other they led the docile 
animals. Sometimes a poor fellow might be seen toppling from side to side, 
requiring two men to keep him in his seat ; the horses moving gently, as if con- 
scious that the motion was torture to their suffering riders. Some required to 


HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 

So closely united are the arts of history and romance, that they may almost 
be said to be twin sisters. In both, the subjects are the same : and the objects 
which the artists have in view in handling them are identical. To impress the 
mind by the narrative of heroic, or melt it by that of tragic events—to delineate 
the varieties of character, incident, and catastrophes—to unfold the secret 
springs which influence the most important changes, and often confound the 
wisest anticipations—to trace the chain of causes and effects in human trans- 
‘actions from their unobserved origin to their ultimate results, is equally the ob- 
ject of both arts. The delineation of character, passion, and transaction is the 
great end of both, but to neither is the subordinate aid of description or pictorial 
‘embellishments denied. On the contrary, to both they constitute one of the 
‘principal charms of this art. The sphere of desoription is different, but the ob- 
ect and the impressions are the same. ‘The novelist paints individual places, 
and strives to transfer to the mind of the reader a reflection of the brilliant 
scenes created in his own imagination. The historian embraces a wider sphere, 
‘and aims rather at portraying the general features of whole districts of country, 
lor even quarters of the globe. But a painter's eye, a poet's mind are equally 
required by both ; and not the least interesting parts of the works of either, are 
those in which the author leaves the busy and checkered scenes of dramatic 
incident, to dwell amidst the recesses of inanimate beauty,—to traverse the 
Alps with their shepherds, or the Pampas with their Gauchos, and mingle with 
the turbid course of human events somewhat of the purity which breathes 
jamidst the works of Nature. 

Notwithstanding this identity of object and art, there is nothing more certain 
than that romance writers in general have not made the best historians. Poets 
also, whose art so closely resembles that of the novelist, have in general failed 
when they invoked the historic muse. Smollett was in many respects an admi- 
rable romances writer ; but the author of “Roderick Random” has left a history 
of England, which is nothing but a compilation of parliamentary debates and 
gazettes. Scott’s powers asa romance writer were so great and various, and 
his delineations of historic scenes, characters and events, so graphic and power- 
ful, that it seemed next to impossible that he should not be equally successful 
as a historian, especially when the theme was one so varied and animating as 
the “Life of Napoleon.” Voltaire’s genius was universal, and seemed equally 
adapted to every object of human pursuit ; but his historical works, though de- 
servedly popular as school books, have never risen to any eminence approach- 
ing that justly attained by his tragedies and critical disquisitions. 

What is very remarkable, and is just the reverse of what might @ priori have 
\been expected, the point in which romance writers in general fail, when they 
lundertake history, is in giving sufficient life and animation to their narrative. 


\Like race-horses, they seem in general incapable of carrying any considerable 
weight. ‘They would break down under the panoply which a steed of Norman 
or Flemish extraction can sustain without difficulty. Their imagination is only 

indled when it is at liberty to roam at will over a world of their own creation. 
‘Confined to the narration of actual events, limited to the delineation of real 
‘character, cramped by the description of actual scenes, their powers fail, their 
ardour is weakened, their fire is lost. A mind comparatively prosaic, subject 
‘to such burdens, speedily outstrips them even on their own element; and the 
‘scholar with his authorities kindles the imagination to an extent which the poet 
with his verses can hardly excel. Witness Livy’s pictured pages—Gibbon’s 
‘historical descriptions. Yet minds of the most elevated casi have uccasionally 


|'though at long intervals from each other, succeeded in uniting the historic and 


romantic arts. Homer's Iliad is the annals of the Siege of Troy in verse ; his 
Odyssey, the vesified Travels of Ulysses; and in the recent “Historie des Gi- 
‘rundins” by Lamartine, we have convincing proof that it is possible to unite the 
‘most ardent and enthusiastic poetical mind with the research, knowledge of 
nn and dramatic power, requisite to make the most interesting tragic 
annals. > 

| One of the greatest charms of Mr. James’s writings is the beautiful ideas, | 
clothed in felicitous language, which are to be found profusely scattered over 
ithem. It is not the general opinion that he excels in this respect ; on the con- 
\trary, nothing is more common in conversation than to hear it remarked, that it 
jis in the depth of thought, and knowlede of the human heart, that il is defi- 
icient. But this opinion arises from the frequency, sometimes, perh. ,.4, redun- 
jdancy of his pictures from nature, and the brilliant colours in which he never 
fails tu array her finest scenes. Thoughts the most beautiful are frequently 


be carried in a blanket; but, one way or another, every man that could be 
found with life in him, was brought in and sent to the rear. I think it was near 
mid-day ere this duty was completed and the troops had begun to withdraw 
from the position by brigades, so as to keep the distant enemy in ignorance of 
the movement as long as possible. Just as the retreat commenced, | was or- 
dered off to Mont St. Jean, where I was told I should meet the Quartermaster- 
General ; accordingly I made for Genappe, and as the high road was by that 
time filled with troops, being moreover careless of the farmer's interest, I took 
a short cut through the corn-fields, in such a direction as enabled me to strike 
into that village about its centre. ‘There I found sad confusion prevailing ; 
country waggons with stores, ammunition tumbrils, provision waggons, and 
wounded men, choked up the street, so that it was iinpossible for any one to} 
pass. Aware of the great importance of freeing the passage at a time when 
the retiring troops might be pressed by the enemy, I at once set to work to 
remedy the disorder that prevailed. Let the reader picture to himself police 
constable 61 C posted at the pastry-cook’s corner where Gracechurch Street 
enters Cheapside, at a moment when those passages, together with Bishops. 
gate and Leadenhall Streets, are blocked up by busses, drays, waggons, carts, 
advertising locomotives, private carriages, and dodging cabs, when that un- 
happy functionary is vainly striving to restore order and clear the ways, and he 
will have some idea of the difficulty I experienced in executing my self-im- 
posed task. Happily [ was acquainted with some pithy expressions in two or 
three languages, which were familiar to the .ears of those [ had to deal with ; 
and these, together with the flat of my sword, proved very efficacious in the 
end. While in the thick of this scene of tugnult and confusion, I felt some one 
clap me on the shoulder, and on looking round saw Sir W. Delancey. “ You 
are very well employed here,” said he; “remain, and keep the way clear for 
the troops; [ shall not want you at Waterloo” Encouraged by my chief's 
commendation [ redoubled my efforts, and had soon the satisfaction of seeing 
the defile free. 

My task as a military constable being concluded, and having nothing to do at 
Mont St. Jean, where my colleagues were employed in examining the ground, 
1 went straight to Brassels. That night the rein fell in torrents, drenching to 
the skin the troops, who, arriving late at their position, had no time to do more 
than construct blanket tents; a feeble protection against such a pitiless storm 


merpe oo amidst profusion of description, as fruit sometimes amidst luxuriance 
of leaves. 

Mr. James cannot be considered as a historical writer of the highest class. 
He gives a spirited and agreeable narrative of the events of the reign or period 
which he has undertaken to describe, and in many passages the descriptive 
‘powers of the romance writer are strikingly conspicuous. He is diligent and 
worthy in the consultation vf authorities, and free from any undue bias in the 
drawing of characters or narrative of events. But he has neither the philoso- 
phic glance cf Guizot, nor the military fire of Napier, nor the incomparable des- 
icriptive powers of Gibbon. His merit, and it is a very great one, consists in 
ithe lucid and spirited telling of the story, interspersed with interesting descrip- 
tions of the scenes of the leading incidents, and dramatic portraiture of the prin- 
cipal characters. His greatest fault—no trifling one—is the perplexity pro- 
duced in the mind of the reader by the want of proper grouping and arrange- 
ment, and the introduction of a vast number of characters and events at once 
into the story, without any preparatory description, to enable him to appreciate 
the one or understand the other. ‘This is a very natural error for a romance 
writer to fall into when he undertakes history ; because, in novels, where cha- 
racters are few, and the events only such as happen to them, there is no need 
\of previeus preparation of the reader’s mind, or of such grouping and perspect- 
live, for the simplification and illustration of events. But, in history, where the 
events are so numerous and compiicated, and each actor in general occupies 
oniy an inconsiderable portion of the canvass, it is indispensable, if the writer 
would avoid prolixity ef details, or achieve that object so well known to artists, 
which they denominate breadth of effect. 

Biography should be, and when properly handled is, the most interesting 
branch of historical composition. It has the immense advantage—the value of 
which can only be properly appreciated by those who undertake to write gen- 
eral history —of being limited to the leading characters who have appeared on 
the theatre of the world, and consequently steering clear of the intermediate pe- 
rio¢s of uninteresting or tedious occurrence. How to get over these without 
exhausting the patience of his readers on the one hand, or incurring the re- 
proach of omitting some events of importance, am the other, is the great diffi- 
culty of general history. The biographer geizes the finest points of the story ; 
he dwells only on the exploits of his hero, and casts the rest mto the shade. If 


as raged during several hours. 


this style of composition does not afford room for those general and important 
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views on the general march of events, or progress of our species, which con-| gest themselves to the judgment and good taste of the author. There are no 
stitute the most valuable part of the highest branch of history, it presents much |arguments to chapters, no index, and no table of contentr. These, in a work 


reater opportunities for securing the interest of the general reader, and awa. 
Deine that sympathy in the breast of others, which it is the great object of the) 
fine arts to produce. It has one immense advantage—it possesses unity of 
subject, it is characterized by singleness of interest. The virtues of vice, the) 
triumphs of misfortunes, the glories or ruin of one individual, form the main sub-| 
ject of the narrative. It is on them that the attention of the writer is fixed ; it 
is to enhance their interest that his efforts are exhausted. ‘The actions of oth- 
ers, the surrounding events, only require to be displayed in so far as they bear 
upete or are connected with the exploits of the hero. But as great men usu) 
ally appear in, or create by their single efforts, important eras in the annals of 
mankind, it rarely happens that the characters. selected for biography are not) 
surrounded by a cluster of others, which renders their lives almost a general, 
history of the period during which they communicated their impress to the 
events of the world ; and thus their biography combines unity of interest with 
the highest importance in event. 

This was pre-eminently the case with the history of Henry IV. of France.—| 
So important, indeed, were the events crowded into his lifetime, so great and, 
lasting have been the consequences of his triumph, so prodigious the impulse! 
which his genius communicated, not only to his own country, but to Europe, 
that he may almost be said to have created an era in modern times. The first, 
of the Bourbon family, he was, in truth, the founder of the Frenca monarchy,| 
in one sense of the term. He first gave it unity, consistence, and power ; he) 
first rendered it formidable to the libertiesof Europe. Before his time, during| 
the reigns of the princes of the House of Valois, it was rather a cluster of separ- 
ate and almost independant feudatories, then a compact and homogeneous em.) 
pire. So powerful were these great vassals, so slender the force which the 
crown could command to control them, that France on many occasions made} 
the narrowest possible escape from sharing the fate of Germany, and seeing in 
its chief nobles—the Dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, the Counts of Toulouse 
—independent monarchs rendering, like the electors of Brandenberg, Saxony, 
and Bavaria, only a nominal allegiance to the feudal superior. The religious 
‘wars, which broke out with the Reformation, still further increased the divisions, 
and severed the ties of this distracted kingdom. ; 

It was the cessation of the hideous scenes of bloodshed and massacre which 

had signalized the civil wars in the reign of the Valois princes, and the religious! 
dissensions that succeed them, which gave Henry IV. his great and deserved 
reputation. Like Napoleon, he calmed, by his acquisition of the throne, the pas- 
sions of a nation in arms against itself. The hereditary feuds, the dreadiul re- 
taliations, the mutual proseriptions, the fierce passions, the frightful revenge © 
the feudal and Huguenot wars, were stilled as if by the wand of a mighty en- 
chanter. 
_ Henry IV. was the man of his age ; and hence it was that he achieved this 
prodigy. His mental and physical qualities were precisely those which his 
time demanded ; and it was this combination which enabled him to achieve his 
astonishing success. Bold, active, and enterprising, he presented that mixture 
of warlike virtues with chivalrous graces which it is the great object of romance 
to portray, and which may be said to form the ideal of the European character. 
He possessed that individual gallantry, that personal daring, that spontaneous 
genergsity, which, even more than commanding intellectual qualities, succeed 
in winning the hearts of mankind. Ever the feremost in attack, the last in re- 
treat, he excelled his boldest knights in personal courage. ‘The battle-field was 
to hima scene of exultation. He had the true heroic character. Like the 
youth in Tacitus, he loved danger itself, not the rewards of valor. Nor were 
the mental qualities and combinations regusite in the general awanting. On 
the contrary, he possessed them in the very highest degree. Active, enterpri- 
sing, indefatigable, he was ever in the field with the advanced guard, and often 
ran the greatest personal danger from his anxiety to see with his own eyes 
the position or forces of the enemy. His skill in partisan strife, on which so 
much of success in war then depended—in the surprise of castles, the siege of 
towns, the capture of convoys, the sudden irruption into territories, equalled 
all that poetry had conceived of the marvellous. His deeds, as narrated by 
the cool pen of Sully, resemble rather the fabulous exploits of knight-errantry 
than the events of real life. It Was thus, by slow degrees and painful efforts, 
that he gradually brought up his inconsiderable party, at first not a fourth part 
of the forces of the League, to something like a tevel with his formidable oppo- 
nents; and at length was enabled to rout them in decisive battles, and estab- 
lish his fortunes on a permanent foundation in the fields of Arques and Ivry. 

It was the personal qualities, heroic spirit, and individual talents of the King 
which enabled him to triumph over this formidable combination. Never was 
evinced in a more striking light the influence of individual gallantry and con. 
duct on national fortunes; or a more convincing illustration of the undoubted 
truth, that when important changes are about to be made in human affairs, 
Providence frequently makes use of the agency of individual greatness. ne 


for Henry’s capacity and determination, the Protestants would have been 
crushed, and the civil war terminated in the first campaign. But, like all othe: 
illustrious men, he became great in the school of adversity. His energy, re 
sources, and perseverance triumphed over every difficulty, extricated him from 
every peril, and at length enabled him to triumph over every opposition. It 
was his wonderful partisan qualities—the secrecy, skill, and daring of his en- 
terprises, which first laid the foundation of his fortunes, by drawing to his stand- 
ard many of those restless spirits, let loose over the country by the former wars, 
who in every age are attrasted by the courage, capacity, and liberality of a 
leader. He was thus enabled to augment the little army of the Huguenots by, 
a considerable accession of bold and valaable soldiers from the opposite faith, 
but who cared more for the capacity of ther leader than for either the psalms) 
of the Huguenots or the high mass of the Catholics. 

Henry 1V., however, was not a perfect character ; he had been so, he would 
not have been a childof Adam. He had the usual proportion of the weaknesses,| 
sume of the faults, of humanity. ‘They were, for the most part, however, of 
that kind which are nearly allied to virtues, and to which heroic characters) 
have, in every age, in 4 peculiar manner been subject. Heroism, love, and po- 
etry, ever have and ever will be found united; they are, in truth, as Lamartine 
has expressed it, twin sisters of each other; they issue at a single birth from the, 
same parents, We may regret that it is so; but if we do, we had better ex-, 
tend our regrets a little further, and lament that we are not all immaculate as 
our First Parents were in the bowers of Paradise. His irregularities are uni- 
versally known, and have, perhaps, rendered him as celebrated in France as his! 
warlike exploits or pacific virtues; for they fell in with the prevailing passion, 
of the nation, and were felt by all to be some excuse for their own indulgences. 

We earnestly recommend the work to the attention of our readers ; when 
once in their hands, it will speak for itself. Several emendations, some in the 


of history, are indispensable, and should be added forthwith. A novelist who 
being, five or six characters on the stage, can [afford to let them explain their 
own story ; but a historian, who is involved in the transactions of five or six 
hundred, has need of every mechanical aid which industry can furnish, to enable 
his readers to follow the complicated thread of events, or turn to them again, 
when required on reference. It is to be wished, also, that Mr. James would 
intersperse his spirited narrative, especially in the scenes of memorable events, 
with a few of those beautiful descriptions of Nature with which his novels a. 
‘bound, and which would be peculiarly appropriate in a work on French history, 
from his intimate acquaintance with the topography and scenery of the places 
where his story is laid. 


A SCENE FROM THE CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN. 
THE GARROTTA. 

While the British Legion, under the command of Sir De Lacy Evans, re- 
mained at Bilboa, they were very healthy, but when they were ordered up to 
Vittoria they had so long and severe a march,—one day little less than forty 
miles,—that, as they were unaccustomed to such marches, with the addition of 
the heavy accoutrements, &c., many went into hospital at Criviesca, the first 
place they halted at. At Vittoria they were put into large convents, where 
they starved with cold, and finally a march to the Arlaban, in the month of 
January, sent many a peor fellow to his longhome. The fever (typhus) broke 
out shortly afterwards, and everything wanting ; the clothing worn out,.men 
without great coats or blankets ; of the latter, one to five men. Medicine not 
to be had, that which was in Vittoria not fit to be used. All these articles 
were at Santander, but the difficulty in getting them to Vittoria was very 
Surgeens in attending the sick got the fever and died, or so many ill that it 
was generally few who could peform the duty. Money, the chief mainspring, 
was wanting, hence the cause of all the misery. We were actually living from 
hand to mouth, and Commissaries seldom knew how or where the rations 
were to be obtained for next day. 

Among many things that contributed to the sickness was the badness of the 
lbread ; it was made up in 2ib. loaves, and had the appearance of being made 


||of sawdust, with some other compound mixture of nastiness; it was never 


half baked, the crust burnt to a cinder, and the inside so soft that the dough, if 
thrown against the wall, would stick there. The meat was furnished by the 
same contractor, and often 3or 4 pm, before it would be served outto the 
men; it was so poor and bad that many could scarce eat it; however, some 
poor fellows would frizzle it over the fire, and eat it half raw. The officers 
op also seized with the sickness, and in many cases were no better off than 
the men. 
I trust this digression will be pardoned, and I will at one proceed with my 
story 

Serjeant Patrick Donegan, of the 7th Irish, was a smart, good-looking fel- 
low, and from having picked up a few words of Spanish, was generally employed 
in drawing the rations, in the hopes of getting sometime a little better meat 
for himself, some favourite officer or sick comrade, or what not, besides now 
and then a drop of wine before the water was put in, for that which the ras- 
cally contractor issued was uncommon strong of the latter ingredient. Donegan 
got into the good graces of this Spaniard, who at last proposed he should de- 
seit. The following dialogue took place between them :— 
_ “ Usted Catolico? (Are you a Catholic),” asked the Contractor of the Ser- 
jeant. 
* Si, snore,” replied he. 
“ Bueno, buenos soldados Jos Irlandoses, (good, good soldiers the Irish,”) ad- 
ded the Contractor. 
te Si, snore. Mucho the fighto, Irlandeses caries rompez mucho, viva Chris- 
tino!” 
* Carajo! Christino,” replied the Carlist ; “ La Reyna, no money, no man- 
ge, no esta bueno, no vale nada.” 
fsHere the conversation dropped in the first instance. The Serjeant having 
got his things, went off, and taought nothing more of it for some time. Hav- 
ing to return next day, the Contractor took him aside and gave hima glass of 
brandy, and said, 
“ Buen smuchachos ustedes, buenos soldados ; los Irlandeses son muy vali- 
entes, (You are good lads, good soldiers, the Irish are very brave). You want 
many things, here, come take some more acqua ardiente.” 
«« By the powers, it is uncommon civil that you are, but the day is cold, and 
I'll be after thanking you for thisdrop of the cratur, it's but seldom we are 
getting it here any how,” replied the Serjeant. 
The brandy had begun to soften the heart of the Irishman, and the Span- 
iard, knowing his weak side, did not hesitate to supply him and his comrade 
with it till they were getting quite happy ; at last he said, 
“ Don Carlos muy buen Rey.” 
“ Array! be aisy,” says Pat, “« Don Carlos mucho the rascal, me carey rom- 
pez Don Carlos, carajo !” 
The Contractor, fearing he had gone too far, said no more at the time, 
but slipping a dollar into Donegan's hand, put a finger on his lip alld went 
away. 
On the Serjeant coming to consider this he bethought himself, “ By J——s, 
but that chap is up to something ; I'll just watch him anyhow.” 
Next day, the visit was repeated, and pretty much the same conversation was 
carried on, but the Serjeant beginning to smell a rat, was nit quite so san- 
guine in the cause he came to Spain for, at least he did not appear so, but al- 


||lowed the brandy to circulate freely, and pretended to be more tipsy than he 


really was, so as to take the Spaniard more off his guard, but at the same 


Queen Isabella did not pay very well, and had he known as much when he en- 
listed he would have seen her at the back of beyont before he would ever have 
thought of fighting for her, and if it was true that Don Carlos was such a ple- 
sant gentleman as the Contractor represented, ‘‘ Sure he would not be backward 
in coming forward to assist him.” 

“« Ma quiero mas soldadvs, mas valientes como vosotros Irlandeses, (But I 
sey more soldiers, more brave fellows like you [rishmen,)” replied the Span- 
iard. 

« Spera, snore,” says the Serjeant, “‘Spera manana, me fetch em, otros 


| Sargentos, mucho bono muchachos, muchos soldados. Viva Don Carlos! car- 


rajo, me rompez Christino.” 
“ Mucho money tenga Don Carlos,” pg the other. “I'll give you 


composition, others in the construction, will, doubtless, in another edition, sug- 


omga suppose you come ; biente duros cada hombre, ebery man twenty do- 
viva.” 


OcrToser 16 


time affairs were considerably advanced ; the Serjeant acknowledged that ° 
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' Here the conversation ended, and away went the Serjeant to Capt. Dudley, brandy each, shook hands with their worthy patrons, as it was not considered 
his paymaster, who was generally looked upon as rather a cute chap. right that they should appear too much in each other's company. 

e arrived at the paymaster’s in the evening, where the latter having dis. The two Spaniards being left together began to talk over their schemes. 
cussed his modicum of tough beef, was enjoying himself overa glass of grog, Pedro commenced by saying, “I think we wi!l make a good thing of the Irish 
and smoking his cigar. | fools. Bah! fellows that would fight for any body that would pay them. La- 

Donegan being duly announced, and having paid the proper respects to his drones, maldetto !” 
officer, stood looking over one shoulder and then the other, and appeared a lit- “ Fools, you may call them if you like,” replied Juan; “ but I think that 


tle uneasy. ‘The paymaster took a long whiff, and said, new Serjeant is more rogue than fool. He is a regular Picaro, or I am much 
“ Well, Donegan, do you want me !” | mistaken. I do not like the cut of his whiskers : besides, did you observe his 
“I was, your honour. I wanted to spake a word wid your honour.” jfeet?” 


“ Well, what is it ?” 


* The devii he bas !” '| « Good, all very good,” replied Juan ; “ but, maldetto, I don't like that fel- 

“True, asthe divil’s in Limerick, your honour, didn’t he want me to de- low's red whiskers ; he has ladrone (thief) written in his eye. But about the 
sart 1” ‘bread? Jt is very bad. They complain very much ; and the poor devils are 

“ To desert !” exclaimed the Paymaster. _ dying like rotten sheep.” 

*“ Sure for you, Sir, and he wanted me to bring over men with me, to Don| « Oh, that’s your look-out ; you are baker. What, you have been coming it 
Carlos, the rap, and he was to give twenty dollars a man, and to make me an rather strong with the rye tops, have you, eh, Senor Juan! Give them better 


officer.” : bread to-morrow, and they will be satisfied for a short time : a little lime will 
“ And what did you say !” asked Captain Dudley. _imake it look white and weigh heavy enough. .We are doing pretty well by 
“ Och, | just told bim manana and spera poco,” replied the Serjeant. ||that contract ; serving our King and destroying his enemies. Al is fair in war 


“ Qu‘te right, Donegan quite right ; we must look after this chap, or he’ll||time !” 

play us a trick.’’ Whiie this conversation was going on, the Paymaster had changed his dreee 
*« Sure that’s what I was thinking, your honour, and so | came to tell your- |and gone to call on the Alcalde. On his informing him that every thing was 

self all about it; nobody knows anything about the matter but Pat Rooney, arranged for next evening, and that his plan was to take the Serjeant and go 

the batman, and he was so soft after the akkerdenty the ould chap gave him, himself in disguise as before, to bring one or two men with him, and have a 

that he is quite tinder upon him, but does not understand him rightly, as he |party of thirty men outside ; that when he should be in conversation with the 

can’t spake the language like me, your honour ; poor sowl, how could he,|\contractor and his man, two Alguzails should enter the apartment, with the 


seeing he has no larning !” [octanety civil warrants, and if they should offer any resistance, they should be 


“ ; ery well, Serjeant ; at what time do you go to this old scamp to-mor- 
row !” 

At12 o'clock, your honour.” 

“All right; come here to me at 10 o’clock to-morrow, and drink this,” 
handing him a glass of grog. 

** More power to your honour, I'll be sure to be here at the time,” saying 
which he tossed off the contents of the glass, and took his leave. 

The Paymaster then renewed the coutents of his tumbler, lighted a fresh ci- 
ears and putting a foot on each dog iron, became wrapt in profound meditation. 

is cigar, grog, and meditation coming to an end, he called for Barney to 
bring his cloak, and departed to lay the scheme he had been concocting and the, 
history of the plan before the General. 

He accordingly arrived at head-quarters in Calle Corrieo, and went up to the 
General's room, where being announced by the Aide-de-Camp in waiting, he 
found the General and a few friends, seated round the hospitable board, enjoy, 
ing a cheerful glass of wine. He took a glass or two; and coffee being soon 
after produced, he informed the General that he had something particular to 
say to him, they adjourned to the General's private apartments. 

He soon opened the case by relating Donegan’'s tale; and proposed the fol- 
lowing plan. That Donegan should go on as he had begun, and keep the fel- 
low in play, while he, Dudley, should dress himself as a Serjeant, and draw ra- 
tions next day, and thus get the fellow fully into the trap. 

This the General approved of, and sent for General Jaureguy (El Pastor), | 
the Spanish General iu Vittoria, to consult with him. He soon came, and also 
approved of the Paymaster’s plan, and promised to have the Alcalde and civil 
power ready to do their parts; and when Dudley shouid have convincing proof, 
of the iniquity of Pedro Pedazo, the contractor, and Juan Ranchezo, his head 
man, the Alcalde should give him a warrant for their apprehension ; he should 
take them prisoners, and bring them at once to the consistorial-house. 

The next day, at the appointed hour, the Serjeant made his appearance, and, 
Capt. Dudley having got a great coat belonging to another Serjeant, they set 
off to visit the contractor. ‘'ney soon arrived; and found the two worthies,| 
seated over a brazero, in close conversation, each smoking a paper cigarrette ;) 
a bottle and some glasses were upon atable near a window. In recesses, or, 
as they are usually termed, alcoves, were beds resplendent in the cleanness and 
whiteness of linen, on which the middle and better class of Spaniards pride 
themselves; for Senor Von Pedro was a man well to do in the world, and Juan,) 
though his servant, was not so ina menial sense, but was rather above the 
lower rank, being a master baker and superintending Pedro's business during his 
absence. 


Donegan having seen the contractor in the morning, got leave to bring anoth- 
er Serjeant in the afternoon, at which period we now introduce them to the 
private apartment of Don Pedro. ; 

The two soldiers being seated, and having tossed off a glass of capital bran-| 
dy, “ Viva,” says Pedro, “ you have brought another Serjeant, huen camarado_ 
Irlandese tambien, very good soldado.”” 

To all which the Serjeant replied “Si, Snore ;” which being interpreted in- 
to Spanish means “Si, Senor,” into English Yes, Sir.” It is a specimen of) 
the rest of the Serjeani’s language, best Legionic Spanish, which was taught 
to them by some old Wellington soldiers, who from the length of time they had) 
been inthe country, conceived that they spoke the best Castilian, and undertook 
to teach the young Legionists, the language. it had the advantage during the 
Peninsular war of being quite well understood in both Spain and Portu al, 
though the French were rather stupid, and did not always understand it after 
the army got iato Frarce. 

Senor Pedrg then opened the glass door of one of the alcoves, and beckon-, 
ing to the Serjeants, shewed them several piles of dollars, twenty in each 
heap, and nodding to them said, «‘ Uno de estos pilas para cada soldado que 
traheis ;” that is, ‘* One of these piles for every soldier you bring.” 

The soldiers replied, “ Mucho bono, me fetch em, muchos soldados Irlande- 
ses, sparen poco manana. Si, Snore,” and after many strange gesticulations,, 
with which they always adorned their Spanish, and getting another glass of 


at hand to seize them, and convey them before his worship. 

* Bien,” replied the Alealde, “ every thing shail be ready.”’ 

The next day, when Donegan was drawing the rations, he observed that the 
bread was somewhat whiter, but still it seemed very heavy. However, he made 
no further remarks than that he hoped the poor fellows in the hospital might be 
able to eat it; and at the same time, when he happened to come near Juan in 
the course of business, he said “ Esta tarde, quatro horas.’’ (This evening at 
four o'clock.) 

‘« Bien,” replied the other; and they separated. 

At the appointed time he repaired to the Captain's quarters, and said, ** Faith, 
there are two ugly-looking Spaniards at the foot of the stairs, I'm not liking the 
looks of them at all, at all ; -barring their moustachios, they seem plaguy like 
Peelers, they look so sharp at a fellow. Sure { should like to sarve thom in 
the same way we do in ould Ireland. Indeed, your honour would make a very 
smart-looking Serjeant.” 

“ Hush !”’ says Dudley ; ‘ they are our friends. You are quite right : they 
are Alguzaiis ; what we call constables 

*« Bad manners to the whole {aimily of then. Sure I knew thew quite nate 
ural like,” replied the Serjean’. 

Everything being 1eady, the party, now increased by four stout Irishmen 
with bayonets under their great coats, moved on, followed at a little distance 
by the Alguzails. They soon arrived at the contractor's house, and found the 
two worthies seated as before. ‘The whole party, except the Alguzaiis, en- 
tered tre room. . 

** Todos prontos!” exclaimed Dudley, after they were entered ; and two 
stout Hibernians got close to the door, while the others took sexts round the 
room. ‘ Tenemos treinte soldados in la calle.” (We have thirty soldiers in 
the street. 

“ Bien,” replied the contractor, “ vamos,” (Good, let us go ) 

‘* Spera un poco, Senor,” says Dudley ; ‘‘ queremos denero.”’ (Stop a lit- 
tle, Sir ; we want the money.” 
 Luego, Luego,” says the Spaniard, “ you shall have the money outside of 
the town.” 

“« No, no,” replied Dudley ; ‘* now or never.’ 

Words were beginning to get high, as the Spaniards did not seem willing to 
come down with the cash, when Dudley said, Ope.» the door, Rooney, and 
whistle twice, as I told you ;” at the same time drawing a pistol from his 
breast, presented it at the Spaniards. 

** Demonio,”” says Juan, “ I knew he was a rogue. 

The Alguzails appeared promptly at the signal. They entereJ quietly into 
the room, and paying the usual compliments, which a Spaniard never forgets, 
advanced gracefully to Pedro, said “ Tengo una boleta para ustedes, Senores,”” 
(1 have a nots for you, Gentlemen.) 

** Bien,” replied Pedro ; * who is it from?” 
“ From his worship the Corregidor, who requests you will honour him with 


|} @ visit immediately.” 


“ Carajo !" replied the contractor ; “ but Tam engaged with these English- 
men.” 

** No doubt,” replied the Alguzail, “ they will be hippy to bear you com- 
pany, as it is at their request his worship demands the honour of a visits from 
you.” 

Finding that it was no use hauging back any longer, especially when they 
saw something like bayonets, and being given to uaderstand that there were 
plenty more soldiers in the street, they thought it best to accept of the Cor- 
regidor’s polite invitation, Pootang ee matic: too much eclat. So ta- 
kiug their cloaks and hats, they said “* Vamos,” and followed the Alguzail ac- 
companied by the officer and his party, one of the Alguzails remaining behind 
to take charge of their property, a custom which these gentry have always 
been in the habit of doing ever since the days of (ii) Bluos, if any credit is to 
bo given to that history, which as it has been found « /aithful delineation of 
‘Spanish character, we must give it all we can ; as we know how averse the 
Spaniards are to change their ancient habits and customs, and how near m 


— 


| 
“ No: what of them !” replied Pedro. eat 
‘Och, nothing, your honour ; it’s only a little bit of politics I’ve heard, and | “ Why he had fine boots, and not coarse shoes like the others, esta un gran 1p 
J’d like to be asking your honour's advice. Barney,” says he, turning to the bribone.” \f 
ofticer’s servant, who was finding something to do in the room; Barney, s ure «* Never mind. We shall be a match for him: never fear.” 
I’m thinking the kettle is boiling over on the kitchen fire, and the masther’s| After a pause of a few minutes Juan enquired, “ If you catch these birds, is 
tay will be spoilt if you smoke the wather.” how are you going to manage them! You don't intend giving them all that 
Barney took the hint, but as he went out, said to himself, ‘* Holy Mother of money 1” ; 
Moses, it’s mighty quare tay the masther drinks, faith it’s very strong of the| “ Do you take me fora fool like these Irishmen’ No! You must take i 
akkerdenty (aquadiente) he takes it, he'd never mind the smoke.” them out of the town by the Logrono Gate, and get them past the houses at ; 
*« Will, Serjeant, what is it !” inquired the Pagador. the bottom of the hill; there pretend to stop behind to count them, and wait 1 
“ Sure your honor knows that spalpeen of a contractor, what gives the lane for me with the money. ‘Tell them they thust not stop, as the Chappel Gorris HN 
beef and black bread, bad cess to him !” haye a picquet and patrol down there. Once they get past, you can return to ae. 
* Weill, what of him, the blackguard ?” me ; they dare not, as they will be taken up for being out of bounds, and the i 
“Och, nothing, your honour ; but sure the blackguard has been making an Carlists will be sure to get them before they go a mile, and so our end shall be ; Pay 
attempt on my honour.” | served, and we save the money.” 
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many respects they still assimilate to those described in that most veracious his-|!of the place ; the people they employed under them were mostly strangers, at 
tory. least to the inhabitants of the town, besides it is evident they came there with- 

The party soon arrived at the Consistorial House, where they found the A'l- out any good intentions, and the least crime that eould have been laid against 
them was the most honou able character of spies. 


calde and Cerregidor in full conclave assembled. They took down the depo- 
That they wished to entice the soldiers of the Legion to desert was proved 


sitions of Dudley and the other meh, and the prisoners were committed to take 
'|beyund a doubt, and they suffered for it accordingly ; as to the matter of the 


their trials. 

The Legion, in the meantime, were dying exactly as the Spaniard described ; bread, they were not tried for adulterating it, though when it came to be anal- 
every hospital was full, almost all the Surgeons sick, and medicine not to be |yzed by some of the medical men of the Legion it was ascertained that there 
had ; a few men were seen creeping about the streets without shoes or stock-'|were many substances in it that should not have been, and the portion of 
ings, their clothes all in rags, if they got any clothing they woald sell it for spirits. |wheaten flour was not at all equal to the quantity of bran and rye. Besides, 
They were quartered for the most part in churehes, which were large enough jit did not require a scientific man to discover the gritty substances that were 
to contain a regiment ; they would light fires in the middle of the floors, which /felt between the teeth or the taste that remained in the mouth after eating it, 
gave little or no heat, but filled the place with smoke. {f a poor fellow went jall of which were able to prove the presence of foreign end improper materials, 
into hospital, he generally lost all his clothes, indeed, few ever had occasion |and it was easy to conceive that such substances going into the stomachs of 

‘men inrather delicate health, and suffering other privations, would not have 


for them after going there. 
The artillery were quarted in the Convent of San Domingo, the church was, |a tendency conducive to their improvement, but on the other hand rather act 
filled with guns and stores, the horses were stabled in the corridors and cel-||as a species of slow poison. so that though these men did not actually poison 


lars. There was a large garden round the building which was used as a them outright, yet they retarded the recovery of the sick, and made men who 
grave yard, and it soon found plenty of occupants. A few convalescents from might otherwise have continue d in good health go into hospital. In short, 
the hospitals would come down eyery day and dig a_ large hole, not perbaps | these men must have caused the deaths of many, but they have now gone be- 
above three or four feet deep, s.on after a cart containing eight or ten dead fore a tribunal where they will have to answer for all the crimes they have 
bodies would appear, they would be tilted out, and the hole covered over ; committed in this world. 
the paw: would be scarcely enough to cover them, and oe first heavy -_ ee 
would wash it all away, leaving the putrid bodies quite exposed. 
this time, M Dongal and Colonel went to THE THE SHOP. 

terhard fighting they got a small sumof money, but sufficient to pay the; 
men A. and procure them ten breakfast. Some cloth-| or the committe tn-night, Cameron?” said Taylor to hie bench 
ing also came up from St. Ander, and what was almost as much consequence, | The town bells were ringing the day of toil to its close as he spoke; and 
plenty of good medicine. The men being more comfortable the fever began to jin other men were already locking up their tools 
decrease, and they were marched out into the neighbouring villages, where the | « You will have to excuse me this night also,” answered Cameron. “My 
fresh and wholesome air soon recovered the invalids. _-.- , |hittle Ned was worse at dinner time.” , 

During this period the trial of the bakers was going on, Spanish justice is| «Soh! And shall we not see you in the procession to-morrow ?”” 
very slow, but they were not allowed todelay, and in a few weeks it was re-| « If my boy be well, you may.” 
ported that they were to be executed. At last orders were given for a general | « Always so, Jack. You are never wi:hout a Neddy to back you out of 
parade to witness the execution. ‘ | duty.” : 

In the course of the morning a stage was erected in an open space near the | Cameron turned round to the wall, took down his jacket from the nail on 
—— just outside the old Town, nearly opposite the gate leading from Cal- |which it hung, and drew it on before he spoke Evidently he was an- 
e Corrieo. gry. 

The town of Vittoria is very old ; it has four long streets running nearly H Taylor, you and I have disagreed on this point befure I still think 
arallel but coming almost to a point close to the Convent of San Domingo. |you take too great a lift in committee work Do not tarn up your lip so: 
he Plaza Nueva and the suburbs of Santa Clara are of a much more recent committees can get on without us when our sick people cannot.” So say- 

date than the old town, and contain many excellent and beautiful buildings. ing, he brushed past the cluster of shopmates who’ had drawn near to lis- 
The spot chosen for the execution, as before stated, was in an open space be- ‘ten to the conversation, and hurried away to his sick child. 
tween the suburb and the town. ‘| The men broke into a tittering laugh when he was out of hearing; and 

The stage was about 12 feet square, with two strong posts going through it, one of them looking over his shoulder, cried to Taylor— 
the ends sunk in the ground, so as to make them quite firm; a-small board for) ‘* Swirls in that stick, my chuck!” 

a seat was attached to each. || “* A cross-grained fellow !” replied Taylor, peevishly, tearing a shaving 

The ground had a gentle slope past the end of the old town towards the between his fingers. For he felt himself humbled betore his comrades, to 


square and suburb before -mentioned, so that those standing behind could see |whom he had boasted that he would get Cameron along with them that 
\jnight. ‘*If the world were all of his mind,” he continued, ** how, I won- 


over people in front. 

A age cn paraded about 1 o’clock and marched to the ground, the Legion |\der,would the heavy work ever be done? Neddy! What has Neddy to 
formed in close column above the scaffold on the face of the hill, the Spanish do with public duty? A few more Neddy-nurses and.our masters may have 
troops below, and at some distance at each side, so as to leave sufficient space ther own way sweetly! Look ye, men, Jack Cameron is an obliging fel- 
for spectators, who were not in the ranks or civilians. ||low in his way, and has done myselfa good turn or two, as you know ; bat 

After waiting about half an hour, a muffled drum was heard to beat, this gave for all that he must be trusted no longer in the trade. If only a pin scratch- 
notice of the approach of the criminals, who had to come a distance of 300 or |€8 his boy’s little finger, he shirks our meetings, and rides off on his duty to 
400 yards from the gaol, they had to proceed past the flank of the Legion. his family. Ata time like this, too !—when our oppressors are preparing 
After the drums came a guard of Spanish soldiers, then a boy with a long their cramps! I say, a true patriot would not be bindered by his family. 
black cloak ringing a bell, after him several priests singing psalms, and then I say, perish my family when my country is at stake ! But we mus- off to 
one bearing a crucifix immediately before the prisoners, who were surrounded |the meeting, we have matters to arrange for the morrow. ; 
by a number of priests, two of whom supported them under the arms and kept | Taylor was a tall, well made man, with open, intelligent features, with 
constantly whispering in their ears ; they never stopped for an instant, but kept |black bair, and dark shining eyes—all the more shiny, that he was still on 
constantly speliiag. At last they reached the scaffold, upon which were |the young side of life’s water-shed. He was well read in a few directions, 
already the two executioners preparing things, among them was a curivus- \had @ ready wit and fluent tongue, was given to Bo grose vices, Was good- 
looking article, the Garotta. The procession paused for a minute or two, at tempered and persevering. He was just the man, therefore, to become the 
last Pedro mounted the steps ; he walked boldly, though supported by the two jorator of ashop. No one amongst his shopmates “oy — . a ledge 
priests, who still kept talking tohim. He was a stout man about 45 years of /of public aflairs: no one had lived so much in t « pu "y aye. — 

e, with remarkable large and coarse features ; he seated himself upon one which, ne had all the credit ot being a superior workman. He would finish 
of the seats already mentioned, the executioner came up and tied his hands to. |taree windows whilst another joiner was «t two. Indeed, with hardly a half 
gether in front, he still holding the small crucifix he had brought with him from /of bis ability, some of his fellows had risen to be masiers and leading men 
the prison, he then passed the cord round his arms and tied it strongly to the ater e 4 ory re : > cimpilet neighbours would sew an 

Ja - lagain wonder how Taylor, with all his handiness and public spirit, should 
post. ‘The garotta was then placed round his neck and fastened at the back of abd in & in the 
the post, one of the men threw a white hankerchief over head Powe face, o_ : J Fun, pact oP quarter of the 
and gave a nod to the other behind the post, who immediately gave the instru- The explanation lay upon the surface of his life—in this one mistake 
We the body shudder, and inen instant Wan that duty very little to any sphere but that of politics and 
mense size below the iron, the man then lifted the hankerchief for a moment, public life. In his estimation, a man was doing his highest work when he 
the face which before was deadly pale, was now quite black, he gave another |. bending all his energies to the furtherance of the pulic weal. Whoev- 
nod, the man another screw, the body shuddered again, but not so much as er did less was a domestic drudge and mere worm Society was on a 
before, he raised the hankerchief again, gave another nod, and the man astrong- |, 4+ yilvrimage towards perfection, and it behoved its members to bestir 
er screw, the body quiverod no more. ' : '|themselves for the removal of those hindrances which blockod up the way 

This operation of the screw alone lasted above a minute, it seemed much Especially did it become the people—the w rk nz classes—as the vanguard 
rmore. : ; ‘lin the onward movement, to devote themselves to this vast endeavour ; to 
At every pause, the Spanish soldiers gave a cheer, and as the unfortunate )..ve their homes, and, if need be, their shops, for this public work. 
men passed them to the place of execution they were cracking their jokes. Of | “Phis was Taylor's deliberaié conviction, It was not pvt on. It led to 
the Legion the mea were perfectly silent, indeed, they hardly seemed to breathe, |...) ; but it was not put on to cloak that evil. In perfect sincerity of heart 
several fainted, and many fell out of the ranks. . '|and purpose he cherished it, and sought to impress it upon others, 

The executioners took the garotta off Pedro’s neck and fastened it to the If his wife and only daughter, therefore, had many a weary and anxious 
other post, they passed a rope round the neck soas to support the body and waiiing for him, in late, dark hours, when he was detained by public bu- 
tied it to the post; the head fell to one side, as it appeared that the neck was siness, nobody will be surprised. Often, after all the evening bells had 
completely broken rung out, and the streets had emptied and become dumb, and the house- 

Juan all this time was standing shivering at the foot of the scaffold, the |.jocks began to tick like pulses in the arm of night, might the two be found 
priests holding a crucifix close before his eyes, at last, everything was prepared, |.itting in the chimney-corner, listening eagerly, waiting wearily, for the 
but he seemed very unwilling to move. One of the priests patted him on the |sound of his steps, and dreading—for they could not get used to it—that 
back as much as to say, “ You must go ;” they led him up, he was seated, some evil thing had befallen him. Oitener still, when she was able to coax 
bound, the garotta fixed, and at one turn he was no more. He was a smal] Jane to bed, the mother sat up al.ne ; in this case, always at the open win- 
thin man, very different in appearance to his companion __ | dow, leaning over that she might see the whole street, as if she would ques- 

The troops now shouldered arms and filed past the scaflold, the Spaniards |tion the darkness and the silent stones about her husband. : 
making very light of the matter, seemed to laughed and joke at it. e Le-| As one might expect, in such domestic waitings and watchjngs, deprived 
gion also filed past, but not a word or remark of any kind was heard. The |of her natural rest, and torced to breathe the damp night air, her health 
bodies remaiped in their sitting posture as they had died, until near sunset, gave way. On the night the conversation reported above took place, she 
when they were taken down by the priests. \lwas lying, pillowed up in bed, panting for breath, with no one to help her 

These men were not much regretted by any person ; they were compara-||but little Jane. Poor Jane was almost wholly without education. She had 
tiva strangers in Vittoria, as they had not resided there for many months. No received only such shreds of knowledge as her mother could give her in 
person knew where they came from, and they did not mjx much in the society, leisure hours. A simple child, but very affectionate, very full of the light 
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of love! Her mother had asked her again and again to come to bed. Still some more enthusiastic corner, infects the entire mass anew, and so continues 
she hoped her father would soon arrive. He had been late for several/ until a member of committee steps out upon the balcony and beckons tiem to 
nights, and surely he would be home to-night. To-morrow was at hand, silence. 
too, and his procession scarf was to sort. She replied to her motherwith | The leader of the day is to be chosen. A steed finely caparisoned, led by a 
a new reason every time, which she clothed in words so sweet and sooth-| groom, is waiting at the inn door for the favoured rider. Hearts are beating : 
ing, that the sick mind was ever led by them into pleasing trains of thought ; |ittle boys are wondering who the marshal is to be: women from the windows 
and another, and another portion of the night was softly whiled away. _ around the square are searching among the committee for the likeliest one.— 

After midnight, however, the mother became worse. The fever mount- |Who shall describe the rapturous acclamation which rang out from the whole 
ed to her brain : her mind began to wander, and she uttered words which throng, when Carpenter Taylor was proposed! The music crashed, the flags 
filled her child with fear. responsively. ‘Taylor was an universal favourile. 

“* Look, Jane!” she cried at one time, fancying herself at the open! « A man,” said the mover. « tried, able, and disinterested! The devoted 
window, ** is not that your father? I know his white jacket passing under) friend and counsellor of his fellow-workman! No man here—I question is any 
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the lamp.” ‘jother man in the whole countr i i 
y—hasa better rignt to this honor. On this 
_“* Dear mother, he will soon be here ; he was home last night before this ‘momentous day it becomes us to have one at our head who has never flinched, 
was never absent, when the interests of the country were at stake ; above 
ist! these are his steps on the stre et—go—go. ilall, who is one of ourselves 


Jane went to the window and pressed her ear tothe glass. The measur-) Taylor came forward. His dark eye kindled at the mass of human beings 
a watchman pacing his rounds sounded up. The watchman before bin His voice stilled them into sttention. Hower bad dag 

“ ia it”? lon his country of more importance than the present. e felt that ali their past 
“re exertions were in peril. A Judas had entered the camp at head-quarters, and 
ing that hour so many times as 1? Dear Jane, thou wilt wait for thy fa- |jwae gloating over the thirty pieces of silver. The great measure on which om 
ther when [am gone. But go not to the opea window. Dear life, shor (Prosperity of this vast country depended, on which their ee a peop e, 
down the window ; Death comes in at open windows—death and cold! It \their stability as a nation, hung, was about to be rejected, sacrificed, outvoted ! 
is very cold: see to the fire, love! ah—z—-r—u—u, how cold it is!” “ We are this day to demonstzate our _ strength. From this town we shall 

Jane put the last coal into the grate, and vetersed tothe bedside. Ina lit.' Strike awe into the Opposition 8 heart. We, the working-men, the a 
tle while the sick woman quieted into slumber, and Jane began to listen |‘ /oWer classes,’ shall do it! We! Yes, the cheer which rings in t is square 
for her father’s foot-steps again, But as she listened the coal kindled, and shall spread and reverberate over all the land : shall pierce the ear of St. Ste- 

a red flame flickered up in the grate, and the light fell forward into the phen’s; shall echo and re-echo throughout the world, uttering this command— + 
large, ill-furnished room, and reminded her of the disorder in which ail ;* Vote with the people!’ and the very echo of its echo dying away in the dist- 
things stood, So she stepped silently away from the bed, and arranged the @9t generations shall be heard to say— Vote with the people ! ; 
few chairs around the walls, and swept the floor and the hearth, and/! But these preliminary proceedings came.tcaclose. Taylor mounted his 


was about to put the kettle to the fire when she remembered that there orse, and with baton in hand began to marshal the trades into the order of 
First, by indefeasible right of primogeniture, marched the ancient 


was neither bread nor coffee in the house, nor any thing that her father procession. , : 
jorder of Gardeners, with Eden flower-mottoes and flower-politics. Behind 


could take. 
She leaned her brow against the cold jamb and gave way to tears. Ex. them, the decendants of Tubal Cain, carrying on an uplifted stage a huge 
cept a bite of bread in che morning, she had tasted no food all day. She! |siedge-hammer, which some hidden machinery wie\ded against an image of Op- 


could not help her grief. Anexperieace older than her years had been! 'pression. 

forced upon her. Thoughts, which should have been strangers to a child,| Thereafter, in honour of the marshal, the union of Joiners, carrying an open 
swept through her mind. Her mother’s condition, her father’s conduct,||coffin for Oppression when it shall be fairly killed, and waving whito fir wands 
the state of their home, gave rise to many forebodings. The procession espe- to indicate the peace which shall follow. Other trades succeeded in their 
cially filled her with alarm. All might yet go well, she fancied, if it were once balioted order, with devices, flags, and music, until the line was complete, 
She laid all the blame of her father’s absence on and then Taylor rode forward to his place amid‘the cheers of the whole pro- 


over, or put off, or not to be. 
it. She did not blame her father. In some way, she had grown to think that cession 
he could not help being away. But how delightful it would be if the proees. Had the reader and myself known nothing of Taylor's private life, had we 
sion were only over, and father had time to wait beside her sick mother! or— |not chaaced to listen to the moaning of his neglected wife, and seen the dis- 
her face lighted up at the thought—if he could stay at home and not go. appointed look of his waking child this morning when she found that he was 
At that moment the subject of her thoughts came in. He stooped over the gone, we too might have cheered him for his gallant look. 
bed to look at his wife: when he found she was sleeping he came forward to | ‘The marshal’s dignity sat well upon him. He rode with an almost princely 
the fire. Jane forgot all her sorrow, her hunger, her foreboding, every thing grace. The city crowds admired him as he went past; the open windows 
but the last thought which passed through her mind, and this she resolved to shot forth applauding looks. He could not fail to be affected. To him this 
tell her father, | was no show ; but a real, abiding work. ‘The circumstances, also, had their 
“Do you know what I’ve been thinking, father? I've been thinking—but /appropriate influence on his mind. Rolling up behind him came, now blended 
stoop to me ; come closer still, or we shall waken mother—I've been thinking intu one sound, now separate and distinct, the tread of the immense proces- 
if you could stay from the procession how happy we wou.d be.” sion, the clash and roll of various music, the ever-renewing cheers of the spec- 
‘It is impossible, Jane.” itators, the flapping of many flags, and carried his mind above itself into a 


Jane did uot know the meaning of “ impossible,” and so went on,— world wholly ideal. 

“ Mother would be happy, and [ would be happy, and you would be happy ;, ‘+ Might I step forward into the province of the historian,” he thought, 
and it would make mother well again. If you had seen her an hour ago—she| “ how gloriously this day would be depicted on my page! Behold here, 
was very ill.” ||{ would write, a sight which surpasses the pomp of royalty and the array 

Taylor turned round towards the bed to see, for he had not noticed the change |of war. The majesty of the people has manifested itself this day; their 
for the worse when we entered. Jane continued,— ‘hidden strength has revealed its brawny arms. The great dumb people 

“Very, very ill! Speaking about death and you. Dear father, try and stay. |have found a voice; it speaks in the tread of ten thousand feet, in the mot- 
I am afraid to be alone now by her side. Do you say ‘Yes!’ You will stay ? /toes on their banners, in the varied devices of the trades, in the selected 
How happy ‘music and the hearty cheers.” 

You are too young to understand, Jane. I must go. I cannot stay. Du-| In the midst of these historic fancies the precession had begun to defile 
ty forces me to go.” ‘through the old quarter of the town. The familiar aspect of the street in 

«Duty, father! Who is Duty?” She had never noted the word before. which he lived recalled him to actual life. A vague desire that bis poor 
“Do I know him?” She sprang up and clasped her father's neck. “Father, Wife might see him in his pride, and, perchance, be cheered by his honour, 

I will not care how 4% she used to be; this, and also, partly, the true instincts of home, which 


tell me where Daty lives! 1 will go to him this moment. f ? 
for it is. I will tell him you cannot go. I will tell him how ill my mother is, Were not utterly trampled out of him, guided his eye up to the single win- 


how much she loves you; and he will not seek to force you away.” ||dow of his dweliing-place. And there, her small white face shaded with 
The orator was struck dumb. He silenced his daughter by gestures, and or- ‘tense anxiety, stood Jane, waving her arms and pressing her lips, and 

dered her to bed. making violent gestures to her father, which he could not understand. 
When she awoke the sun was shining into the room ; her father was already There was that in her look, however, which went direct to Ins heart. It 
said as plainly as words could have done, * Mother is worse!” For the 


TS thhaemiaue eee same first time the real danger of his wife’s condition flashed upon him. hile 
siinmed '|he was here, striving to meet a peril of the state, his wife might be dying 
: lin her desolate home. The music began to grate upon his ear. He was 


From an early hour music sounded through the streets. The trades were | . hy oe #4 
uprisen and flocking to the appointed square. Parties from the — intend. etyfere why Ags 4 window where his wife ley, and he could not go to her 
ing to join the procession began to arrive by the different gates. Flags waved | At thi at J hed out to him f Geedese. Mow cow dull 
and drums rattled at every corner. Excitement was visible on every face. the wel | 

: ; i-dressed marshal act? This child is his daughter, and poverty is 

An universal holiday bad been forced upon the town. The workshops were) written upon her thin coverings! The windows and pavements are filled 
to still their noise ; the factories to be silent; the markets to be suspended ‘llwith neigh ho k hi A oll the eiscumetances ef his heme 
even the ploughs on the surrounding farms were to lie idle in the furrows. | 

cheer salutes him here: low murmars of displeasure roll towards him 

This day the public interest shail engage all men. The great measure On jo: the assembled women 
which the country’s hopes had been fixed for years -for which they had strug- | « Better he were beside his dying wife!” cried one. 
gied, and agitated, and petitioned, and subscribed, was in a perilous state.| «& Better he had given a frock to his daughter than bought that scarf!” 
The ministry were shrinking! The Opposition had acquired new strength !) cried another. i 
Unexpected resources, not free from suspicions of treachery and backing-out,/| Meantime the procession flowed on behind, and he could not stop. 
had come to the Opposition side. The country was bound to rise; to tread the) « Home, Jane, home! I soon will be,” he half whispered to her-aside, 
streets until the legislature were awakened to the strength of the popular will ;||ashamed that a child #0 poorly dressed should be known as his. “ Home ! 
to utter its united voice in speech and resolution, and to roll its million-signed |away from the horse's feet !—do not speak here!” 

tition over the floor of the House of Commons, to the bar of the House of || “ Not this way, father!” cried out the child: “another way. You will 

rds, to the very footstool of Majesty iteelf. _||kill mother! the noise of the trampets and the cheering will kill her! 

By ten o'clock all the parties expected have come forward : they only wait ‘Pear, dear father, another way! The doctor said she must be quiet. Not 
to appoint 2 marshal, and then proceed through the town to the open field, :his way—not-——” 
where the speeches are to be delivered and the petition signed. | Her father was out of hearing. The procession came on and urged him 

The faces of the dense crowd are turned towards the inn. The flags droop-||forward, coiling like a hissing snake, through the street in which the dying 
ing over the balcony are seen to rustle. The window behind flies open, and | woman lay, anc separated father and child. 
there, beautifully grouped together, their official scarfs depending gracefully | But the glory was departed from his view. He felt himself thrust back 
from their souldiers, their riband favours blushing politics on theis breasts, |into the painful circumstances of his own home ; he heard the upbraidings 


stand, bowing and attitudinising, the committee. ‘lof his dying wife ; he recalled the neglect which had been the rule of his 


A cheer loud as artillery bursts from the erowd—bursts louder and longer, |married life; the magic dress fell from the procession ; he saw nothing in 
again and again, for many minutes ; sinks for a moment, swells upwards from |it but idleness and show ; the voice that was to echo down through genera- 


| 
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tions died away in a taproom brawl; his dignity grew irksome; he would)) ‘* Ay, ay, sir.” 


have abandoned it if he could, but there was no man torelieve him. More-| 
over, he had toiled for it, had longed for it, had exulted when it was put 

He rode on in agony. The air seemed to change the streams of music into 
dying groans; the open windows were filled with pale faces beckoning him to 
dismount and go home ; beds of sickness and death floated before his tes 
pale faces, like that of his little Jane, pressed out upon him from the crow | 
and seemed to touch his lips. His heart sickened at his position. For ie 
hours his agony continued. His honourable duties changed into dry details. 
His mind was away from them—away from the entire proceedings. He oat 
carelessly upon his horse, took no interest in what was said or done, saw no- 
thing but the image of his \ife in her cold and comfortless abode. al 

At length the grand feat of the day was accomplished. The speeches ha 
been spoken, and the petition signed. After the signing of the last name, 
Taylor was to give the signal of return, and all the bands were to resame 
their playing. e was still unconscious of his position. He did not notice 
that the reins had fallen from his hand, and lay loosely on the horse’s neck. 
The sudden crash of the simultaneous music startled the animal. It reared 
back fora moment, and then sprang forward, like an arrow, towards the town. | 
Taylor made one grasp for the reins, but was thrown in the attempt, and his 
right foot entangled inthe stirrup. The horse rushed furiously on, dragging 
its rider over the stones. Long before it could be stopped his life was ebbing. 
He was found lying on the street in a pool of blood.—[Conciuded next week. } 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


THE DROWNING OF SIX HUNDRED SLAVES. E 

In the year 1830, there was hovering on the Atrican coast a large clipper 
brig, called the Brillante, commanded by a desperado named Homans. Ho- 
mans was an Englishman by birth, and was known along the whole coast, 
and in Cuba, as the most successful slaver of his day. The brig was owned 
by two men residing in Havana—one an Englishman the other a — 
She was built to carry six hundred negroes, and in her Homans had made 
ten successful voyages, actually landing in Cuba 5000 negroes ! The brig. 
carried ten guns, hvd thirty sweeps, and a crew of sixty Spaniards, yond _ 
them old pirates. as desperate as their commander. An English brig o 
war which atte-«ed her was so cut up in hull and rigging that she was 
abandoned, and soon after sunk. An English sloop of war attempted to 
carry the Brillante with boats, which were beaten off, with great slaughter, 
Now, it was knowa that Homans was again on the coast, and it was re- 
solved to make another attempt to take him, with the evidence of his guilt 
on boaid. The arrangements for this purpose were well made. He was 
allowed to take in his cargo of negroes and set sail. ‘ 

The Brillante had not lost sight of the coast when the quick eye of her 
commander discovered that he was entrapped. Four cruisers, three of them 
English and one American, had been lying in wait for him, and escape was 
hopeless. In running away from one he would come within reach of 
another. Night was coming on, and Homan was silently regarding me 
pursuers, when sudd@nly the huge sails of the brig flapped idly, the win 
died away, and the slaver was motionless on the waters. ‘* This will not 
do,” Hemans muttered, knocking away the ashes from his cigar, their 
boais will be down upon me before | am ready for the visit,” as he said 
this, his stern face lit up with a smile, the expression of which was diabo- 
lical. It was evident enough that he meditated some desperate plan. . 

A dozen sweeps were got out, and the vessel moved slowly through the 
water. Meantime the darkness having deepened, Homans proceeded to 
carry out his design. 4 

“The cable attached to the heaviest anchor was taken outside of the hawse 
hole, and carried around the brig, extending from the bow, aft round the 
stern, and then forward on the other side. The hatches were then taken 
ofl, and the negroes passed up, and securely ironed by the wrists. As the 
miserable wretches came up trom the hot hoid into the fresh air, they ex- 
pressed oy their looks a gratitude which would have softened the heart of 
any but the fiend in whose power they were. Without a word they were 
led to the side, and made to bend over the rail, outside of which the chain 
ran. ‘The irons which clasped their wrists were then fastened by smaller 
chains to the links of the cable. It was slow work, but at the end of four 
hours 600 Africans, male and female, were bending over the rail of the 
brig, in a painful position, holding by the chained hands the huge cable, 
which was attached to a heavy auchor, suspended by a single sling from 

w. 
Piieees himself examined the fastenings to see that every —s = 
strongly bound to the chain. This done, he ordered the penwork C* 
hold to be broken up, brought on deck, bound up in matting, and wel ~ 
with shot, and thrown overboard. The work was completed an hour be 
Sore daybreak, and now the only witnesses of Homan’s guilt were attached 

‘that fatal chain. Homans turned to the mate, aid with a smile full ol 

eaning, said in Spanieh— 
me Rome, take = ane and go forward. The wind will come | off to us 
soon, Listen to the word, and when you hear it, cut the sling. 

The man went forward, and Homans turned and in vain endeavoured to 
penetrate the darkness. ‘‘I don’t want to lose these niggers, ke said, 
speaking aloud, ‘‘and yet I dare not wait until daylight. 1 wish I knew 
where the hounds were.” 

At that instant the report of a gun reached his ear, then another, in dif- 
ferent directions. The cruisers were firing signals. " 

That's enough,” exclaimed Homans, | know where you are.” Then 
raising his voice, he cried, ‘* Harro, are you ready? The wind will reach 
Ms soon.” 

** Ay, ay, sir,” was the response. 

In vine minutes the an’ began to fill, and the vessel moved slowly 

rough the water. 

Hew much water do you suppose we have here ?” asked Homans, turn- 
ing to at wheel. 

‘* Fifty fathoms at least,” was the reply. 

bad That will do,” the slaver preerton ° 4 and he walked forward, and ex- 
amined carefully the “chain gang,” as he brutally termed his diabolical 
invention. 

The negroes sent up piteous groans. For many hours they had been 
bent over in this unnatural position, by which they were suffering the keen- 
est torture. 

The breeze strengthened, and the Brillante dashed like a racer over the 
deep. Homans hailed from the quarter-deck, while his men, collected in 
groups, saw unmoved the consummation of the plan. 

** Are you ready, Harro ?” 


Homans looked round, and into the darkness which was fast giving way 
to the morn. Then he thundered out— 

** Strike 

There was the sound of a single blow, a heavy plunge, and as the cable 
fell off the side a crash, above which arose one terrible shriek—it was the 
Jast cry of the murdered Africans. One moment more, and all was still. 
Six hundred human beings had gone down with that anchor and chain into 
the depths of the ocean! 

Two hours after daybreak, the Brillante was overhauled. There was no 
evidence that she was a slaver, and her captors were obliged to let her 
‘pass. The instructions to cruisers at that time did not allow a vessel to be 
captured unless negroes were found on board. 


JEU D’ESPRIT ON THE GAME LAWS. 
BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
The last number of the Westminster Review has a notice of Savage Lan« 
= works, containing the following new jeu desprit on the Game 
aws :— 
“* Yesterday, at the Sessions held in Buckingham, 
The Reverend Simon Shutwood, famed for tucking ham 
And capon into his appointed maw, 
Gravely discust a dreadful breach of law, 
And then committed to the county jail 
(After patient hearing) William Flail; 
For that he Flail, one day last week, 
Was seen maliciously to sneak 
And bend his body by the fence 
Of his own garden, and from thence 
Abstract, out of a noose, a hare, 
. Which he unlawfully found there ; 
Against the peace (as may be seen 
In Burn and Blackstone) of the queen. 
He, questioned thereupon, in short 
Could give no better reason for it, 
° Than that his little boys and he 
Did often in the morning see 
Said hare and sundry other hares 
Nibbling on certain herbs of theirs. 
Teddy, the seventh of the-boys, 
Counted twelve rows, fine young savoys, 
Bit to the ground by them, end out 
Of ne’er a plant a leaf to sprout; 
And Sam, the youngest lad, did think 
He saw a couple at a pink. 
‘Come! cried the Reverend, ‘come, confess!’ 
Flail answered, ‘ I will do no less: 
Puss we did catch; puss we did eat, 
It was her turn to give the treat; 
Not overmuch was there for eight o’ us 
With a half gallon of potatoes: 
Eight—for our Sue lay sick abed, 
And poor dear Bessy with the dead.’ 
* We cannot listen to such idle words,’ 
The Reverend said, ‘ the hares are all my lord’s ; 
Have you no more, my honest friend to say 
Why we should not commit you, and straightway ?” 
Whereat Will Flail 
Grew deadly pale, 
And cried: * If you are so severe on me, — 
An ignorant man, and poor as poor can be, 
O Mister Shutwood! what would you hare done 
If you had caught God’s only blessed Son, 
When he broke off (in Jand not his they say) 
That ear of barley on the Sabbath day ? 
Sweet Jesus! in the prison he had died, 
And never for our sins been crucified.’ 
With the least gouty of two doe-skin feet 
The Reverend stampt, then cried in righteous heat, 
* Constable! take that man down s'airs, 
He quotes the scripture and eats hares,’ ” 


MADAME ROLAND. 

Young, lovely, radiant with genius, recently married to a man of serious 
mind, who was touching an old age, and but recently mother of her first 
child, Madame Roland was born in that intermediary condition in which 
families scarcely emancipated from manual labour are, it may be said, am- 
phibious between the labourer and the tradesman, and retain in their man- 
ners the virtues and simplicity of the people, whilst they already parti- 
cipate in the lights of society. The period in which aristocracics fall, is 
that in which nations regenerate. The sap of the people is there. In 
this was born Jean Jacques Rousseau., the virile type of Madame Roland. 
A portrait of her, when a child, represents a young girl in her father’s 
workshop, holding in one hand a book, and in the other an engraving 


tool. 

Her father, Gratien Phlippon, was an engraver and painter in enamel. 
He joined to these two professions that of a trade in diamonds and jewels. 
He was a man always aspiring higher than his abilities aliowed, and a 
restless speculator, who incessantly destroyed his modest fortune in his ef- 
forts to extend it in proportion to his ambitious yearnings. He adored 
his daughter, and could not, for her sake, content himself with the per- 
spective of the workshop. He gave her an education of the highest de- 
gree, and Nature had conferred upon her a heart for the most elevated 

The young girl grew up in this atmosphere of luxuriant imagination 
and actual wretchedness. 

Marguerite (her mother’s name) had brought her husband a calm beauty, 
and a miod very superior to her destiny. but angelic piety and resigna- 
tion armed her equally against ambition and despair. The mother of 
seven children, who had all died in the birth, she concentrated in her only 
child all the love of her soul. * * It might have been said that she 
foresaw the destinies of her child, and infused into the mind of the young 
girl that masculine spirit which torms heroes and inspires martyrs. i 

Nature leat herself admirably to the task, and had endowed her pupil 
with an understanding even superior to her dazzling beauty. This beau- 
ty ot her earlier years, of which she has herself traced the principal fea- 
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tures with infinite ingenuousnese in the more sprightly pagesof her me- Ithe great Sea-Captain. The Princes were shooting, at Compeigne, and 
moirs, was far from having gained the energy, the melancholy, and the the Duc de Joinville, firing at acovey, lodged his charge in the hat and 


majesty which she subsequently acquired from repressed love, high thought, |hair of the Duc de Nemours, one single shot striking him in the face, near 
and misfortune. | the eye, and penetrating into the flesh. It has been extracted, and the 
A tall and supple figure, flat shoulders, and prominent bust, raised by|/Duc is otherwise uninjured. It is said that there was a great wish on the 

a free and strong respiration, a modest and most becoming demeanour, that || part of the government to keep the matter secret, which was quite impos- 
carriage of the neck which speaks intrepidity, black and soft hair, blue |sible, and the endeavour was very absurd. Nobody could seriously sup- 
eyes, which appeared brown in the depth of their reflection, a look which’ /pose that the accident was anything but the merest accident, it is almost 
like her soul passed rapidly from tenderness to energy, the nose of a Gre- |ridiculous to refer to it as anything else, yet, on account of the foolish re- 
cian statue, a rather large mouth, opened by 2 smile as well! as speech, serve of the authorities, certain hints and sneers have found their way into 
splendid teeth, a turned and well-rounded chin, gave to the oval of her |print. In La Reine Margot, the dingy novelist, Dumas, has very cleverly 
features that voluptuous and feminine grace, without which even beauty described a scene between two Royal brothers, to which some Parisian 
does not elicit love, a skin marbled with the animation of life, and veined, journalists have ventured to direct attention. Butsuchtrash met with the 
by blood, which the least impression sent mounting to her cheeks, a tone contempt it deserves. A large number of military men of high rank, not 
ef voice which borrowed its vibrations from the deepest fibres of her heart, jonly in France but from England and Germany, are at the present moment 
and which was deeply modulated to its finest movements (a precious gift,|/attracted to Compeigne by the great camp assembled there under the com- 
for the tone of the voice, which if the channel of emotion in a woman, is||mand of the Duc de Nemours. These operations will last till the 28th 
the medium of persuasion in the orator ; and by both these titles Nature|jinst. In the mean time, there will be reviews, sham fights, &c., every 
owed her the charm of voice, and had bestowed it on her freely.) Such, day. The number of troops under the command of his Royal Highness 
at eighteen years of age, was the portrait of this young girl. amounts to 25,000. Inthe evening, there are balls and receptions at the 
Palace of Compeigne, where, besides the Duc and Duchesse, several other 

BEARDS. members of the Royal family are assembled. On Sunday, there wasa grand 


“* The City Item” is the title of a new and elegant-looking weekly jovr-| reception at the Palace, which was attended by upwards of 200 persons, 
¥- i among whom were English officers, The Duc is not popular, but he is said 


nal, the first number of which has just reached us from Philadelphia. It pager -~ ge . 
is brimful of good things—much above the run of newspaper articles in |'0 be able in military matters, and perhaps it is as well fer himself and for 
merit—and bide fair to be a racy, spicy, readable sheet. The editor, among |his nephew that he isso. Assuredly, if the usual indications of disorder 


various reformatory articles, ‘‘ goes the death” against the practice of shav-| May be trusted, stirring times are coming. 
ing in winter -declaring that no man is justified in thus inviting bronchitis: ** The ‘ Seine’ runs fast, but its waves ’ere long 
and consumpiion to prey upon his throat deprived of its natural covering. — Will hear the voice of war, 

And the elash of spears yon ‘ streets’ ameng, 


He lets out his indignation on this subject in the following clever paro- 
dy :— [Yankee Blade.] 


On Manhood, when the race was young, 
The first Difficulties of a New Minister.—The Independence,” of 

y. of Belgian’ Min amusing scene, arising out of the late change 
But manhood saw another sight, A few days ago one of the new Ministers went to the hotel of his Minise- 
When Fashivun bade each luckless wight try, and desired to be shown into the cabinet. The person to whom he ad- 


With lather make himself a fright, dressed himself replied — 
And «se the keen-edged cutlery. a _ Minister is not there.” a 
. . ** That may be, but show me the cabinet.” 
Each blade, I repeat, sir, there is nobody in it, and therefore’—— 
Pardon me, you do not understand me. I do not ask forfthe Minister, 


And the trumpet from afar.” 


Court Journal. 


While soap and brush a lather made, \lbut hie cabinet” 
To —_ the dreadful butchery. ‘* understand you perfectly ; but when the Minister is absent I cannot, 
And whiter yet that face should grow, and will not, show you into his cabinet. 
When, all the glorious beard laid low, ** You are determined.” 
His glass a woman’s face shall show, | Quite determined.” 
Shorn of its manly majesty. || * You are very strict, it appears; it may be right, but pray, tell me who 
The Razor glides. Before it fall |jyou are.” 
Mustachio and Imperial— | “Whoamtl? Iam the conceirge of the hotel, sir,” said the person 
The stately beard and whiskers, all — drawing himself up, and assuming all the dignity of a man in 
The victims of its treachery. 
wel oun ee || “And Tam the Minister ; be pleased to show me the way to my cabinet.” 
Ah! few continue to be men, ? 
For many even glory, when A Desirable Neighbor.— Mother wants to know if you won't please 
Each day the soapy foam again a. sens her your preserving kettle, because as how she wants to pre- 
erve 


e I de thei hood’ Ichre ! 

ae eee ee _ * We would with pleasure, boy; but the truth is, the last time we loaned 

F MAKING MUCH OF JENNY LIND. ‘ oe nog mother she preserved it so effectually that we have never seen it 
Not satisfied with making £6300 in four nights out of Jenny Lind, the) ,, ‘ ; 

Manchester speculators have put the following advertisement into’ the | it, 
Menchester Guardian : — we see’d you bringing home a new one.” 


JENNY LIND.—IMMENSE ATTRACTION. The BED on which) 
Jenny Linp slept in La Somnambula, is NOW ON VIEW and ON SALE, | 4 hint to ladies.—The Philadelphia Pennsylvanian published, from the 
at No., &c. ‘|pen of a lady, the following remarks on dress :— 


To those who happen to know, as we do, something about the manner in | ‘‘ Speaking of beauty, I wish people would dress pleasantly, benevolent- 
which stage bedsteads are manulactured, the one upon which Jenny Lind ly. | saw a lovely girl to-day looking unlovely and unloveable, because 
sleeps—that is to say, talls—in ** La Somnambula,” will be pictured to the |her muslin dress was stiffly starched, to keep clean the longer. My laun- 
mind’s-eye as a true curiosity. Almost every stage bed with which it has jdress tries in vain to persuade me into the barbarous custom. To my mind, 
been our misfortune to become acquainted has been made up of that dead | a wWoinan should always look as soft to the touch as a flower, and as pure, 
swindle, a ** mossy bank,” which is nothing more nor less than a hollow)/All her garments should be made of the finest and softest material possible, 

iece of frame-work with a piece of canvas painted green stretched over it.| material that will easily dispose itself into folds, falling gracefully around 

nvery seat on the stage, like every seat in the House of Commons, requires |her ; and not by being liable to ruffle it every moment, compel her to stiff 
canvassing, by the bye, before it can be taken possession of. The bed on | |attitades and starched demeanor, denying her all luxury of lounge and loll; 
which Jenny Liad slept in ‘* La Somnambula” at Manchester was no doubt why, my very words would grow prim and precise, were I to wear a dress 
one of the old stock property rustic mounds, with a counterpane thrown |which depended on flour or potato for its propriety.” 


over it, and adapting it at once to the smothering of Desdemona, the retire English Absentees in France.—From a return which has just been pub- 


pr gy or the somnambulistec vagaries lished by the Minister of the Interior, at Paris, of the number of foreigners 
We can imagine the astonishment with which the Manchester people ||)" France on the Ist of August instant, it appears that there are 75,000 
who have flucked to see the bed on which Jenny Lind slept—as if she had’ English residents in different parts of the country. At Paris and environs 
passed the night on the stage—will start back at seeing nothing but a sort) there are —- a page 7,000, Calais and Basse Ville, 4,000, &c. ; the 
of elaborate rout-stogl, covered in and painted to resemble the turf, with! ling.” This de expenditure of which amounts to nearly £5,000,00U ster- 
rhaps a bag of gallery checks fora pillow, and a sack full ef old play-' eo ' wd does not include transitory tourists to Paris, Switzerland, Italy, 
bills for a feather-bed. We should like to know the price of admis. |*"4 the Mediterranean, Egypt, India, &c., via Marseilles. 
sion to view the bed, and the sum asked for the purchase of the precious| Lady Gamblers on the Stock Exchange.—The ‘ Times” of Thursday 
relic. contained the following in its City article :— 
We understand that the owner of a patent Hansom’s cab is driving about|| ‘‘ In connexion with the settlement of to-morrow’s account, it was un- 
derstood this morning that a lady of title, long notorious as a speculator, 


town, declaring his is the vebicle into which Jenny Lind first got on her 
would prove a defaulter to some amount ; before the close of business, how- 


arrival in London, and he is tacking an extra sixpence on to his fare) / 
rivilege enjoyed by the passen-| ever, the matter was said to have been arranged. The gambling of married 


wherever he goes, in consideration ol the 2 

ger who rides in the same cab that Jenny Lind has once occupied. This Women is, happily, a rare occurrence on the English Stock Exchange ; but 

beats the Bonaparte Mania, when fifty »ounds were asked or offered—we! We believe, as regards the present party, there are three or four not unin- 
‘fluential brokers who lend themselves to the disreputable practice.” 


don’t remember which—tor the shell of the identical egg Napoleon was 
eating when a shell of another description fell into the egg cup, and he | Serious Consideration.—An unmarried lady, on the wintry side of fifty, 
exclaimed, ‘* Ha, ha! a good sign; the yolk is broken, and thus will we) /hearing of the marriage of a young lady, her friend, observed with a deep 


break the yoke of oppression.” We underetand that every sovereign chang-. jend sentimental sigt., “* Well, I suppose it’s what we must all come to!” 

ed by Jenny Lind at once commands two; and that after every meal me Animal Sagacity.—The “ West Briton” gives an affecting anecdote of 
takes, the knives, forks, spoons, plates, &c., &c., command such a high’ a crow who had built « nest in a Westleyan Chapel, but finding a cat ocea- 
price, that the landlord of one of the Manchester hotels has got tid of an sionally looking in, took measures for self-defeuce. This is ail very weil, 
entire service of the old willow pattern at a guinea for the dinner plates, land very pretty, but it is nothing to an old female sparrow of our acquain- 
half-a-guinea for the desserts, five shillings for the cheeses, with tureens and tance, who, having hopped the twig—-that is to say, flown away from the 
butter-boats in proportion. | hedges—retired to a sacred edifice to build her nest; but with a beautifui 
| instinct of preservation from feline enemies, took her departure on ascer- 


The future Regent of France has just escaped being killed by his brother, taining that she had got into a Pussey-ite church. 
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TWO NOBLE HEARTED CHILDREN. 

It is a beautiful sight when children treat each other with kindness and 
love, as is related in the following story: ‘* Last evening,” says the narra- 
tor, ‘* 1 took supper with Lydia’s father end mother. Before supper, Ly- 
dis, her parents, and myself, were sitting in the room together, and her 
little brother Oliver was out in the yard drawing his cart about. The 
mother went out and brought in some peaches, a few of which were large 
red-cheeked rare-ripes—the rest small ordinary,peaches, The father hand- 
ed me one of the rare-ripes, gave one to the mother, and then one of the 
best to his little daughter, who was eight years old. He then took one 
of the smaller ones, and gave it to Lydia, and told her to go and give it to 
her brother. He was four years old. Lydia went out and was gone about 
ten minutes, and then same in. 

**« Did you give your brother the peach I sent him? asked the father.” 

** Lydia blushed, turned away, and did not answer. 

«Did you give your brother the peach I sent him? asked the father 
again, a little more sharply. 

*** No, father,’ said she, * I did not give him that.’ 

«© *« What did you do with it ” he asked. 

ate it,’ said Lydia. 

“©* What! Did you not give your brother any ?’ asked the father. 

Yes, I did,’ father,’ said she. ‘I gave him mine.’ 

*** Why did you not give bim the one I told you to give?’ asked the fa- 
ther, rather sternly. 

**« Because, father,’ said Lydia, ‘I thought he would like mine better.’ 

*** But you ought nct to disobey your father,’ said he. 

**«T did not mean to be disobedient, father,’ said she; and her bosem be- 
gan to heave, and her chin to quiver. 

*** But you were my daughter,’ said he. 

“«*T thought you would not be displeased with me, father,’ said Lydia, 
* if I did give brother the largest peach ? and the tears began to roll down 
her cheeks. 

*«* But I wanted you to have the largest ,’ said the father; ‘ you are 
older and larger than he is,’ 

««*T want to give the best things to brother,’ said the noble girl. 

‘©* Why? asked the father, scarcely able to contain himself. 

“* « Because,’ answered the dear generous sister, ‘I love him so; I al- 
ways feel best, when he yets the best things.’ 

« «You are right, my precious daughter,’ said the father, as he fondly 
and proudly embraced her in his arms. ‘ You are right, and you may be 
certain your happy father can never be displeased with you for wishing to 
give up the best of everything to your affectionate little brother. He is a 
dear and noble boy, and I am gladjyou love him so. Do you think he loves 
you as well as you do him?” 

“© Yes, father,’ said the’ little girl, ‘I think he does ; for when I offered 
him the largest peach he would not take it, and wanted me to keep it ; and 
it was a good while before I could get him to take it.’ ” 


Tom Thumb’s Fortune.—Tom Thumb’s secretary has furnished one of 
the Syracuse papers with a statement of his receipts in Europe, which are 
as follows :— 

‘* His receipts in Europe were £150,000 sterling, or $750,000. Reckon- 
ing 56 sovereigns to the pound avoirdupois, it would be 2,678 pounds of 
gold, one hundred and seventy-eight tim s his own weight.—In silver, the 
weight would be 46,375 pounds. Calculating that an ordinary horse would 
draw 850 pounds, it would require 55 horses to draw the precious load. A 
the General only weighs 15 pounds, the silver would make 3,125 statues® 
of his own weight. Calculating that each dollar measures 1$ inches, it 
would reach in a straight line about twenty-five miles; and suppo-ing each 
dollar is one-eighth of an inch in thickness, piled one upon the other, it would 
reach over a mile and a half in height. 

MEXICO—THE PEACE NEGOTIATION. 

The iatest documents relating to the Negotiation are as follows. 

observed that none of Mr. Trist’s communications are published. 
The Mexican Commissioners to Mr. Trist 

“To his Excellency Don Nicholas Trist, deputed with full powers by the 
government of the United States to the government of the Mexican republic.” 

House of Alfara on the Chapultepec causeway, September 6th, 1847. 

‘The undersigned, commissioned by the government of the Mexican repub- 
lie to concert with your excellency an arrangement for peace, on placing in 
your hands the counter project which they have framed conformably to the 
last instructions of their government, think proper to accompany it with the ob- 
servations contained in this note, which wil! tend to place in a clearer light the 
pacific disposition of Mexico in the contest which unfortunately separates both 
countries. ‘The fourth article of the project which your excellency was pleas- 
ed to deliver ty us on the 27th of August last, and which has been the subject 
of our latter conferences, relates to the cession on the part of Mexico—1, of the 
State of Texas ; 2, of the territory this side the limits of that State, extending 
to the left bank of the Bravo and to the Southern frontier of New Mexico; 3, 
of all New Mexico; 4, of the two Californias. 

The existing war has been undertaken solely on account of the territory of 
the State of Texas, respecting which the North American republic presents as 
its title the act of the said State by which it was annexed to the North Amer- 
ican confederation, after having proclaimed its independence of Mexico. The 
Mexican republic offering (as we have informed your excellency) to consent, 
for a proper indemnification, to the pretensions of the government of Washing- 
ton to the territory of Texas, the cause of the war has disappeared, and the 
war itself ought to cease, since there is no warrant for its continuence. To 
the other territories mentioned in the 4th article in your excellency’s draught, 
no right has heretofore been asserted by the republic of North Americs, nor do 
we believe it possible for it to assertany. Consequently it could not acquire 
them except by the right of conquest, or by the title which will result from the 
cession or sale which Mexico might now make. But as we are persuaded that 
the republic of Washington will not only absolutely repel, but will hold in ab- 
horrence the first of these titles, and as, on the other hand, it would be a new 
thing and contrary to every idea of justice to make war upon a people for no 
‘other rsason than because it refused to sell territory which its neighbor sought 
to buy, we hope from the justice of the government and people of North Amer- 
ica, that the ample modifications which we have to propose to the tessions ol 
territory, (except that of the State of Texas) contemplated by the said article 
4, will not be a motive to persist in a war which the worthy general of the 
North American troops has justly styled as unnatural. 

In our conferences, we have informed your excellency that Mexico cannot 


It will be 


the Nueces. The reason entertained for this is not alone the full certainty 
that sch territory never belonged to the State of Texas, nor is it founded upon 
the great value in the abstract which is placed upon it. It is because that tract 
together with the Bravo, forms the natural frontier of Mexico, both in a military 
and commercial sense ; anfl the frontier of no State ought to be sought, and no 
State should cosent to abandon its frontier. But, in order to remove all cause 
of trouble hereafter, the government of Mexico engages not to found new eet- 
ements nor establish colonies in the space between the two rivers; so that, 
eye in its present uninhabited condition, it may serve as an equal securi- 
ity to both republics. Pursuant to the instructions, the preservation of this ter- 
Titory is a condition sine gua non of peace. Sentiments of honor and delicacy 
(which your excellency’s noble character will know how worthily to estimate, ) 
‘but also a calculation of interests, prevent our government from consenting to 
\the dismemberment of New Mexico. Upon this point we deem it superfluous 
‘to add anything to that which we had the honor to explain to you orally in our 
conferences. 

The cession of Lower California, which would be of little advantage to the 
republic of North America, offers great embarrassments to Mexico, considerin, 
the position of that peninsula opposite our coasts of Sonora, from which it is 
separated by the narrow gulf of Cortes. Your excellency has appreciated our 
remarks on this point, and we have been gratified to see that you have yielded 
to them. The preservation of Lower California would be enough to make it 
indispensable to keep a part of Upper California ; for, etherwise, that peninsula 
would be without any means of communication by land with the rest of the re- 
public, which is always a great embarrassment, especially for a power like Mex- 
ico, which is not maratime. ‘The grant which is offered by our government 
(for the proper equivalent) of that part of Upper California which extends from 
the 37th degree upwards, not only allows to the United States the aequisition 
of an excellent coast, of fertile lands, and also of untouched mines, but also pre- 
sents to it the advantage of extending to that limit its Oregon possessions.— “ 
‘The wisdom of the government at Washington, and the praiseworthy industry 
of the American feople, will know how to draw rich fruits from the important 
‘acquisition which we now offer it. 
| In the 8th article of your excellency’s draught, the grant of a free passage 
acress the isthmus of Tehuantepec to the South Sea is sought in favor of the 
North American citizens. We have orally explained to your excellency that 
some years since, the government of the republic granted to a private contrac- 
tor a privilege with reference to this object, which was soon transferred, with 
\the authority of the same government, to the English subjects, of whose rights 
Mexico cannot dispose. Therefore your excellency will not wonder that upon 
this point we do not accede to the desires of your government. 

We have entered into this plain statement of the motives which the republic 
has for not agreeing to alienate all the territory asked of it beyond the State of 
Texas, because we desire that the North American government and people may 
be persuaded that our partial refusal does not proceed from feel_ngs of aversion 
created by the antecedents in this war, or by the suffering which it has inflicted 
upon Mexico, but rests upon considerations dictated by reason and justice, 
which would operate in all time with reference to the most friendly mation in the 
midst of the closest relations of friendship. The other changes (which your 
excellency will find in our counter draught) are of minor moment, and we be- 
lieve that there will be no serious objection to them. Thesubject contained in 
the 12th article has before now been mentioned in your excellency’s country ; 
as flatter ourselves that the loyalty of your government will not refuse to con- 
tract an engagement so conformable to honor and that good harmony in which 
\two neighboring people ought to live. 
| The peace between both countries will be established with greater solidity, 
lif a friendly power (England) which has so nobly offered its good offices to 
Mexico andthe United States in the present contest, will now offer to grant its 
Lreasenty for the faithful fulfilment of the treaty which may be concluded. The 
Mexican government believes that it would be very proper to solicit this guar- 
anty. 

Our government directs us to recommend to your excellency that you will 
be pleased to communicate your decision upon the counter draught which we 
have the honor to present to you within three days. 

The good and salutary work can, in our opinion, reach a happy end, if each 
of the contending parties resolves to abandon some of its original pretensions. 
This has always been so; and no nation ever hesitated, at such a juncture, to 
make great sacrifices to extinguish the destructive flame of war. Mexico and 
the United States have special reasons thus to act. We must confess, not 
‘without a blush, that we are exhibiting to mankind the seandal of two Christian 
people, of two republics, in the presence of all the monarchies, mutually doing 
one another all the harm they can by disputes about boundaries, when we have 
an excess of land to people and cultivate in the beautiful hemisphere where 
Providence caused us to be born. We venture to recommend these consider- 
ations to your excellency before you come to a definitive decision upon our 
propositions. We therefore do ourselves the honor to offer you our devotion 
and respect. JOSE J. DE HERRERA, 

BERNARDO COUTO, 

IGNACIO MORA Y VILLAMIL, 

MIGUEL ATRISTAIN. 

The Mexican Commissioners to the Minister of Foreign Relations. 

Most excellent Sir—Although each day we have given an account to the Su 
preme "Government of that which occurred in our conferences with the most ex- 
cellent Sr. Nicholas P. Trist, Commissioner with full powers for the United 
States, we nevertheless believe it opportune to recapitulate here in writing that 
which we have had the honor to report verbally at length. 

On the evening of the 27th ult. we met for the first time, in the village of 

Atzcopozalco. The credentials having been exchanged, we found those of Sr. 
Trist most ample for the settlement of all existing differences between Mexico 
and the United States for the arrangement of the boundaries of both countries, 
and for definitely adjusting a peace. Ours were restricted to receiving the pro- 
positions of his government, if they came in writing, and to make a memoran- 
dum of them joiutly with him if they were made to us verbally. 
As Sr. Trist would have made some observations concerning the limitation 
of our powers, we satisfied him by declaring that when the time for negotiation 
should arrive, a complete authorization should be presented. Immediately he 
delivered to us the project of a treaty, which the same night was placed in the 
jhands of the President. In conclusion, we proposed to Sr. Trist to choose as 
the place of our ulterior conferences a country house (quinta) situated in the 
neighborhood of Chapultepec, and least distant from Tacubaya, where he had 
his residence, and from Mexico, where was situated ours. We agreed to no- 
tice the designated place, and to remain summoned for the following day. 

The next conference was reduced to declaring that we were agreed concern- 


cede the tract which lies between the left bank of the Bravo and the right of 


ling the country house, (quinta) which had been chosen, and to appointing for 
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Francisco. In consequence of this, General Scott bombarded the city until 
the evening of the 15th, when he entered as far as the Palace. The loss caus- 
ed by the sack exceeds three millions of dollars.”’ 

The same correspondent sets down the force of Gen. Rae at Puebla at 6000 
men, and represents the Americans as confined to the entrenched camp on the 
heights of Frontera. 


our third meeting, Wednesday, the Ist instant, in order to give the Government 
the intermediate days to examine with due deliberation the project presented 
to take its resolution upon it, and to give us the instructions to which we should 
conform. 

On Wednesday we exhibited the full powers which the Supreme Govern- 
ment was pleased to confer upon us, and entered with Senor Trist, into a long, 
although calm discussion upon the principal points of the project, which was 
continued all the following Thursday. Ofits events we have already informed 
the Supreme Government. The point at which the negotiation stopped w 
this: Sr. Trist showed a disposition to abandon his first pretensions to Lower, 
California, and to a portion of the Upper, in order that a land communication 
might be preserved between it, (Lower California) and the State of Sonora. 
He offered that if there should remain no other obstacle to peace thaa the point 
of difference relative to the territory between the Bravo aud the Neuces, he 
would consult his government concerning it, with some hope of a favorable re- 
sult, even if it should occasion a delay of forty odd days in the negotiation. 

But on our side, the cession of New Mexico was a condition to which we 
could not agree, nor even submit anew toa consultation in Washington, be 
cause we were fully certain that his Government would consider it as a sine gua 
non of peace. The other points touched upon in the project, appeared to u 
easily settled—such at least was the opinion which we formed during the con- 
ferences. 

The Supreme Government having considered what had taken place, you 
Excellency communicated to us in your note of yesterday, its final resolution, 
onformably to the which, and with the approbation of the Cabinet, we imme- 
diately, on the same day, delivered to Senor Trist the counter project and note, 
copies of which are subjoined, Nos. 1 and 2. Without further discussion, he 
ffered to give his answer to day, which he has done, a copy of which is sub- 
mitted, numbered 3. It terminates the commission with which the Supreme 
Government has honored us, although in a manner contrary to what we sin- 
cerely desired. 
It only remains for us to say, that in our relations with Senor Trist, we have 
only found motives to appreciate his noble character, aud if at any time the 
work of peace should be consummated, it will be by means of negotiation 
adorned by the estimable qualities which, in our opinion, distinguish this Minis- 
ter. You will be pleased to repast all that has taken place to the Suprem 
Government, and receive our attention and respect. God and Liberty! 
[Signed] JOSE JOAQUIN DE HERRERA, 
BERNARDO COUTO, 
IGNACIO MORA Y VILLAMIL, 
MIGUEL ATRISTAIN. 


(From the N. O. Picayune, Oct. 5.) 
The following we translate from a letter with which we have been courte- 
ously favored by a Spanish house : 

Tampico, Sept. 25. 

We have news from Mexico which announces the taking of Chapaltepec by 
Gen. Scott, who the same day attacked the capitai by the garitas of San Cos- 
me and Nino Perdw. He succeeded in routing the forces of Santa Anna, who 
fell back upon Guadalupe. Then Gen. Scott took possession of the citadel, 
and immediately sent 1500 men, with four pieces of artillery, to the plaza of 
the Palace. They immediately occupied the Palace, blowing down the doors 
with their artillery, but the hurras with which they planted their national flag 
caused an insurrection among the populace, and in their fury they in a moment 
despatched the 1500 Americans. When Santa Anna was made acquainted with 
this occurrence, he immediately returned with 10,000 men and 25 pieces of ar- 
tillery, and the news we have this morning announces the firing of guns, and 
we believe that every thing was in confusion in the capital. 
We could add other versions of the above news, which we have received in 
abundance from different sources, but from the various contradictions between 
the stories, and some comparison of facts, our impression is very decided that 
the rumors are grossly exaggerated, and that they all grow out of the excesses 
of the leperos, whom, very possibly, General Scott found much difficulty in re- 
ducing to order. 

The English accounts received by the Alabama, state that the Americans 
lost 470 killed of the rank and file, beside 27 officers killed and 45 wounded. 
The total number of wounded supposed to be about 1,000 ; while the killed and 
wounded of the Mexicans is said to be near 2,000, besides a large number of 
prisoners. 


Jas. G. Mountain, one of our Agents, is fully authorized to collect sub- 
scription and obtain subscribers for this Journal. 


ANTED.—Twenty-five cents will be paid at this office for No. 21 of vol. 8 of Angle 
American. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 83 29} per cent. prem. 
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Mexico, Sept. 7th, 1847. 


LATEST FROM MEXICO 
The following intelligence, which if correct is very important, we extract from 
El: Areo Iris, of the 26th ult, published at Vera Cruz. It will be seen that 
the “Napoleon of the South” has again renounced the Presidency. Whethe 
this second abdication is like the previous one, a mere pretence, yet remains to 
be seen; at present, everything is obscure. 

Letters from Jalapa and Orizabo, received yesterday in this city, (says El 
Areo Iris,) give the most positive information that the city of Mexico has been 
the theatre of the most horrible and lamentable scenes. 

The moment that Gen. Santa Anna abandoned the Capital, the disorder com- 
menced, and as soon as the populace considered themselves free from the bay- 
onets which might have controlled them, the Leperos commenced to sack the 
city, and committed every manner of excess, pillaging and robbing the houses, 
without making any distinction between natives and foreigners. 

It is said that during the pillage. an American division attempted to penetrat 
into the city, but became involved in a dreadful conflict with the people and 
was repulsed, one part to the sentry stations and Citadel, while another suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of the Convent of San Francisco, where it made 
itself secure against the multitude, having abandoned two pieces of artillery. 

To these horrors, in order that nothing might be wantieg to complete th 
picture of death and destruction, prepared for the Capital by the shadow of re- 
sistance of the army of the Republic, succeeded the bombardment of the city 
by the American arty, which was in possession of the Citadel and other forti- 
fied points in the suburbs, We regret that we are unable to give to our rea 
ders more detailed information, as everything leads us to believe that the losse 
and misfortunes which the unhappy inhabitants of the city of Mexico have suf- 
fered have been immense, induced as well by a soulless mob, as by the bomb 
of the enemy. 

Letters from Puebla also inform us that Gen. Rea entered Puebla, and that 
that city suffered a horrible bombardment by the Americans from the fortified 
heights ; that General Herrera marched toward Queretaro with the remainder 
of the army which left Mexico, and that Santa Anna, with 2000 cavalry, was in 
Tlaxcala, with the intention of proceeding to Puebla, to unite his forces with 
those of Gen. Rea, and cut off the communication of the American army wit! 
the sea coast. 

While writing these lines, we have received a manifesto issued by General 
Santa Anna, on the 16th, in the city of Guadalupe de Hidalgo. In it he re- 
ounces the Presidency of the Republic, and appoints in his place the President 
f the Supreme Court of Justice, Senor Pena y Pena, who, with two colleagues 
shall be the depository of the Supreme Power until Congress shall meet and 
make an election. He also promises anew to combat, even to the last drop of 
blood, for the liberty of the nation. ‘To-morrow we will publish this new and 
important burst of patriotism and decision. 

In Papantla, there occurred a popular commotion, in which the citizen 
Meza, Nunez, and others, were killed. We will give hereafter more informa- 
tion, concerning this. 

{In explanation of the bombardment above aluded to, we find the follo 
statement in the correspondence of La Patria, of this city.] 

“On the Lith, 12th, and 13th days of September, General Scott at- 
tacked the city of Mexico with but little success, having been re- 
pulsed several times with serious loss. On the 14th he succeeded in obtaining 
possession of Chapultepec aod the Citadel, and commenced the bombardment 
of the city from the Paseo, the Citadel, and San Cosme. In the evening San 
ta Anna evacuated the city, publishing a manifesto, in which he says that, to 
avoid the destiaction of Mexico, he retires to the city of Guadalupe, from which 
place he would concert his future operations. As soon as the Mexican troops 
had withdrawn from the city, the Leperos began a horrible sack. Two of the 
Alcades begged of the American General that he would come and protect the 
property and occupy the city. The General sent a column, with two pieces 
of artillery, upon which the population rushed, capturing the pieces, and rout- 
ing the column, the remains of which sought arefuge in the Convent of San 


A. D. PATERSON, ESQ. 
To pass over the death of this gentleman with the usual obituary notice, 
would be to do injustice to our own feelings and to the memory of one 
who, as the Editor of this paper since its commencement, had been un- 
wearied in his exertions and zealous perseverance to place the ‘* Anglo- 
American” in sich a position, as a literary paper, that the opinions, criti- 
cisms, and reviews therein circulated have been uniformly received as the 
result of sound judgment and unbiassed opinions. The thorough know- 
ledge which our lamented friend possessed of the history and words o 
Music, Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, joined to a very refined taste 
or the Drama, gave him much claim to authority, as a writer upon these 
everal topics; and, without any fulsome or vain flattery, it may, we think, 
be said, that his pen has proved a powerful accessory towards the spread 
of the Arts, which of late years has so much increased through the length 
and breadth of the land, Asa friend of Education, his labors have been, 
in mapy ways, constantly directed to the promotion of usefal knowledge ; 
nd there are few men who took a warmer interest in all that could tend 
to ennoble man’s nature. 
In his political bias and predilections, there ever appeared an honest 
consistency, which, however widely we might differ from the doctrines 
broached, still called forth the respect of his opponents, for they knew he 
wrote with sinceri‘y on the topics of general interest which have been so 
exciting on both sides of the Atlantic during late years. ‘As an English- 
man, he loved the home of his birth, and was ardently attached to what he 
onsidered the bright and glorious spots in her history and constitution ; but 
f the land of his adoption, his chief efforts and most anxious wishes were 
to the utmost of his power and ability, as a writer for a public journal, to 
end forth such words of harmony and good will as might tend to draw the 
ilken cords of peace and friendship more closely between the citizens of 
both countries, and bind the Anglo and the American in stricter bonds of 
good will and mutual kindness. 

In the domestic and social relations of Husband, Father, and Friend 
Mr. Paterson possessed largely those qualities of the heart which rendered 
him beloved by his family and esteemed by those who enjoyed an intimate 
acquaintance with him; and we cannot more fitly conclude thie brief notic 
f one we esteemed so highly, than by tending our deepest sympathy to 
his widow and daughter for the bereavement which they have sustained in 
the sudden loss of their earthly Protector, but which, like all the dispen- 
ations of a wise and benificent Creator, is tempered with the consoling 
reflection, that HE who has promised never to forsake the fatherless and 
the widow, will not leave them without His comforting presence in the 
hour of mental sorrow and affliction. 


The last Mexican news is of a deeply exciting character, and yet it is so con- 
tradictory, that it is very difficult, if not impossible, to sift the chaff from the 
wheat. We had intended to have attempted to give our readers as clear an 
understanding of the situation of affairs, as lay within our power, but we find 
an article in the Journal of Commerce, which has evidently been prepared with 
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care and judgment ; and which gives such a clear and distinct view of the mat- 
ters, as they at present exist, that we have transferred it to our columns, in 
preference to anything that we ourselves could prepare. 

As late as Sept., 24th, General Worth was acting as Governor of the City of, 
Mexico. This is stated in letters of that date from the Mexican capital, receiv- 
ed by commercial houses in Tampico. The ount-break of the Leperos (rabble) 
is represented to have taken place about the 15th, and Santa Anna is said to 


The only officer mentioned among the killed in the accounts before referred to 
is Capt. Albemarle Cady. of the 6th Infantry, an accomplished officer, and a 
graduate of West. Poirt, and native of New Hampshire. 

Later intelligence may be expected every moment, as the English Courier 
was expected to reach Vera Cruz on the 30th ult., with dates from the Capital 
to the 28th. 


DIRECT ROUTE BETWEEN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


have returned to the city from Guadaloupe immediately after, with 10,000 men) ty ,ying in our last adverted to the harbour of Berehaven in Bantry Bay, and 


and 25 pieces of cannon. ; 
From the fact that Gen. Worth was exercising the functions of Governor in 
the ca 

it is all hauiug. At any rate, his stay there must have been very short. 
We are inclined to think that there was some disturbance in the city soon 
after its capture, and it is possible there may have been a collision beween the 
éperos and a detachment of our troops. The fact that the report reaches us 
both by way of Vera Cruz and Tampico, goes to show thct there must be some 
foundation for it. Doubtless the Leperos are none to good to sack the city if 
they durst, and it is natural that the suffering classes should call apon Gen. 
Scott for protection—which of course would be promptly rendered. Whether 
detachment sent in for that purpose was overpowered by the Leperos, and 
whether, in consequence, Gen. Scott bombarded the city, we shall know in due 
time. At present we are incredulous about it. Whatever events may have 
occurred, we venture to say they did not @t all involve the safety of the Ameri- 
can army, or its supremacy over the Mexican capital. One of the rumors in 
‘¢ La Patra” the grand catch-all for such things, represents Santa Anna as having 
moved towards Puebla with 2000 horses. How this tallies with the statement 
that he had re-occupied the city of Mexico with 10,000 men, La Patria can 
ae explain. Another contradiction places Gen. Parades at, or near Pueb. 
a with 6000 men, and at the same time in the State of Jalisco 300 or 400 miles 
distax.t, “ raising troops with some success.” 
As to Puebla, there is rather more chance of the verity of the report, because 

it is unfavorable to the Mexicans. It represents the American garrison to have 
been compelled to bombard the town from the adjacent heights which they oc- 
cupied. A former report represented the garrison to have been captured. 
A letter from Jalapa of 16th September, states that Major Lally had conclu- 
ded to remain there until Gen. Lane's division should come up. This is good 
news, as it insures the safety of Major Lally’s command, which would be too 


By last arcounts from Vera Cruz, Sept. 25th, there was an American force 
of 25,00 men at the National Bridge, under General Lane, another of 
about 1,000 men at Jalapa, under Major Lally; a garrison of a few hundred 
men at the fortress of Perote, and another of about 1,000 men at Puebla, 
under Col. Childs. The greater part of the force at the National Bridge 
was immediately to march for Jalapa, where it would be joined by Major 
Lally’s command, or a part of it, and proceed to Perote, and thence to Pu- 
ebla and Mexico, to reinforce the main army under General Scott. General 
Cushing’s division of about 2,000 men was daily expected at Vera Cruz from 
the Brazos, and would forthwith advance to the support of Gen. Lane. As 
Lane’s division will encounter opposition from the guerrillas, particularly 
at Cerro Gordo, where considerable fortifications are said to have been 
erected, it is probable that by the time he reaches Perote, Gen. Cushing 
will come up, which will swell the advancing column to 5,000 men. Ma- 
ny of these troops are raw, but they areall brave, and full of energy, and 
among them are several experienced officers. Major Lally’s comummand was 
composed of the same materials, but no veterans could have behaved more 
handsomely than they, during their perilous march from Vera Cruz to 
Jalapa, in which they had four severe skirmishes with superior numbers 
of the enemy, always driving them from their position, though with an ag- 
gregate loss, in killed and wounded, of 105 men. 

The Second Ohio Regiment, (a re-organization of the old Ohio 2d, which 
so much distinguished itself in the campaign of last year, under Col. Mor 
gan, on the Northern line of operations,) left New Orleans for Vera Cruz 
about the beginning of the present month, and may possibly have arrived in 
season to accompany General Cushing’s division. This regiment is 1000 
strong, and is commanded by Col. Irvin, who was Lieut. Colonel of the 
regiment in the last campaign. A finer body of men are seldom seen, and 
many of them have had experience as soldiers. Five other regiments are 
by this time on the way to Mexico, viz: one from Indiana, two from Ken- 
tucky and two from Tefinessee. These five regiments comprise an aggre- 


that of Cork, which had been suggested as places of departure for the line of 


ital on the 24th, it is evident that the story of Santa Anna’s re-entering) packets to America, we shall now, as was proposed, briefly describe that of 


Valencia, formed by the island of that name, the western end of which is also 
the extreme south point of Dingle Bay, of which Dunmore Head is the 
northern. ‘This island, which lies nearly east and west, is six miles in length 
by two in breadth. From Dunmore head eastward, the country which bounds 
Dingle Bay is mountainous, sheltering it from the northerly winds, The chan- 
noel, which nearly surrounds the island, and constitutes the harbour, is seven 
miles in ‘length, and averages nearly half a mile in width et low water, being 
five and a half miles on the south, and one and a half mile on the east side of 
the island. The north entrance is 200 yards wide, with from four to six 
fathoms of water; and outside of this channel is a snug bay, one mile anda 
half wide, and a mile deep, bounded by bold and well-marked rocks. There is 
also an excellent light at the entrance, upon a rock called Cromwell’s Fort. 
This entrance, during north-west winds, which raise much sea and broken 
water, is occasionally difficult without the aid of a pilot; although the erec- 
tion of a light-house about five years since, has greatly lessened this evil. It 
is also narrow for beating out ; although the Lynx sloop-of-war did it repeatedly 
two or three winters since ; beating in also against a south-east, which is here 
ever a smooth water wind. But this objection will not apply to steamers ; and 
éxperienced pilots and boatmen who have been ccnsulted, state “ that there is no 
difficulty in taking a large steamer, and with any wind, and during the heaviest 
swell, whenever it is safe for her to be at sea.” 
“I do not mean to vouch,” says Mr. Walker, “ for the literal correctness of 
these statements respecting the perfect safety of the narrow entrance; there 
are perhaps exceptions in storms and winds; but in most cases, every imper- 
fection that exists in the north entrance, appears to be supplied by the western, 
which points directly east from the bearing of northern entrance, and might 
therefore, as respects direction, be used whenever the other is difficult.” The 
best anchorage he describes as being towards the east and upper end of 
Valencia harbour, where, for a distance of two or three miles, completely land- 
locked, there are from three to six fathoms water, with good holding ground. 
The southern arm also is two miles in length, with a depth of one and a quar- 
ter and one and a half fathoms at low water spring-tides, with from three to 
four fathoms at high water, and a soft muddy bottom, where vessels may take 
the ground without injury. With one or the other of these entrances, every 
wind is a fair one. 
He concludes his testimony in the following emphatic manner: « It cer- 
tainly does seem interesting when one reads of the delays of weeks and months 
that often took place during the last French war, before troops and cargoes re~ 
quiring the greatest despatch got as far west as Valencia against the pre- 
vailing winds, that the island and harbour should not have been then se- 
lected for national purposes. The length of road to Valencia, through a 
barren and mountainous country, was no doubt one of the reasons. When 
it is now stated, and correctly stated, that the application of steam to ship- 
ping has materially reduced the importance of the advanced position of Va- 
lencia, it is also to be kept in mind that railways have reduced the time 
occupied in land travelling in as great a proportion : so that if great despatch 
were an object, the proportional advantage gained by lengthening the land 


gate of at least 4000 men. The entire force now in motion for the support 
of Gen. Scott, and to keep open his communications with Vera Cruz, is at 
least 10,000 men We have no doubt that he can sustain himself in the 
capital against all the troops which the Mexicans can bring against him, 
until joined by these reinforcements. The garrison at Puebia is most ex- 
osed, being for th.» present cut off from support, and surrounded, it is said, 
y large bodies of Mexican guerrillas and regulars. It consists chiefly of 
the two Pennsylvania regiments, one or both of which were in the battle of 
Cerro Gordo, and is commanded by that excellent officer, Colonel Childs, 
of the regular service. All that a 1000 men can do against an overwhelm- 
ing superiority of numbers, will be done by this garrison, and we have 
reat hopes that they will be able to sustain themselves until relieved. 
ere was a report by the last arrival from Vera Cruz, that Gen. Quitman 
with 4000 men had left the Mexican capital for the purpose of opening 
communications with the coast. But we hardly think Gen. Scott would 


distance and shortening the water distance, would be at least equal to what 
it was. 

«« Valencia is thirty-seven miles nearer to Halifax, the nearest American port, 
than Bantry ; forty-seven miles nearer than Tarbert upon the Shannon, and 
sixty-two miles nearer than Galway. 

“‘ Leaving these general topics, however, in other and abler hands, it 
must be allowed that having 1,200 acres of harbour room in this advanced 
position, completely sheltered by the great breakwater of Valencia Island, 
and by the other ground that surrounds the harbour, with depth at low wa- 
ter over half the area for the largest ship, and the facility of two en- 
trances, is a matter of great national value.” 

There is, in addition to what we have extracted, a mass of similar evi- 


deem it advisable to weaken his force in the capital so much as would be 
necessary to carry out this movement. Obviously the communications. 
ought to be opened from below. 

When Gen. Scott marched upon Mexico, a city of nearly 200,000 in 
habitants, defended by 30,000 Mexican troops, with forts and batteries at 
every point, his entire force, exclusive of teamsters, did not probably ex- 
ceed 11,000 men. It was an extremely bold undertaking, and would have 


dence afforded by the statements of civil, military, and naval men, and also 
by men of science, which must be taken as conclusive, in favour of Va- 
lencia harbour for a packet station; whence a vessel in ten minutes after 
leaving port, would be in the open sea, pursuing her way across the At- 
lantic; and whatever local interests and prejudices may at present impede 
its establishment there, it must ultimately be selected for that purpose, in 


been desperate, but for the excellence of his troops Yet even they found 
plenty of work to do, and that of the hardest kind, In the battles which) | 
preceded the Armistice, the Americans lost in killed and wounded near 
1100 men.’ Their loss in the subsequent engagements is not definitely 
known here, but is stated in letters from English sources in Mexico to cor- 


accurdance with public sentiment and the requirements of travelling. The 


‘terminus of this line on the American Continent, whether at Halifax or the 


port of Canso, we must reserve for another paper in our next, and shall 
then bring to its consxleration the same impertiality and desire to do jus- 


respondents in Tampico, at 470 or 480, including 27 officers killed and 45 
wounded. If 480 includes the wounded as well as the killed, (and this ap-| 
pears to be the understanding of the N. O. Picayune, whose editors have 
conferred with Dr. Capers and other gentlemen just from Tampico,) the. 
loss is much less than we feared, though deplorable at best. 
Mexican accounts, pe to the same paper, make our loss in killed and 
e 


where it has been proposed the line should commence. 


Literarp Notices. 
The Crater, or Vulcan’s Peak.—By J. Fennimore Cooper.—This new 


wounded, to exceed 1000. consider it certain that none of our Generals 


have been killed, and highly probable that none of them have been wounded | 


novelby Cooper is put forth very neatly by Burgess, Stringer & Co. The scene 


tice to the subject, with which we have examined the claims of Placeas’s. 
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is mostly confined to the sea, and it will be foundto have a great deal of|\next, but was run out for 6. 


the fascination of its author’s earliest works. 


The Life of Henry IV. of France.—Part 2.—Harper & Brothers.—The pands of Par, alter a score of 53. 


career of this distinguished monarch was marked by many brilliant achiev- 
ments, the halo of which, to quote the words of a celebrated critic, ** will 
cause the sober voice of distant and subsequent history to pronounce him 
ene of the greatest princes who have adorned modern history, and certain 

ly the greatest, after Charlemagne and Napoleon, who ever sat on the 
throne of France.” Perhaps there could scarcely have been found a more 
competent pen than that to which the task of biographer has been assign- 
ed. We commend this new production by Mr. James, as one of high merit 
and surpassing interest. Mr. James is so accomplished a writer of fiction 
and romance that he can hardly fail to interest in any department of litera 
ture, much less in describing the court and camp, as well as personal ca- 
reer, of one of the most magnificent monarchs of France. 

The Boys Autumn Book.—By Thomas Miller.—Harpers’—This is the 
second volume of the beautiful series under the general title of the Boy’s 
Own Library. The letter press is veiy beautifully printed, and the en- 
gravings vastly superior to those usually givea in works designed for youth. 
In a word it is a very charming, and also instructive book, for girls as well 
as boys, and cannot fail of exciting good thoughts, tastes, and feelings. 

The Wayside Cross; A Tale of the Carlist War.—A capital story 


with much dramatic and stirring action, power and effective grouping.| Parr, not OUt......sseeeeeeeeee 78 
The sketches of Spanish seenery are vividly given, and for the most part: 


Mc Kenzie’s Works. —Part3.—We have alsoreceived from the same pub- 
lishers the 3d and concluding part of their best re-issue of the works of 
the inimitable author of the “Man of Feeling” and other classic fic- 
tions, 


Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


G. Berry then joined Baldwinson, and these 
| two made a considerable stand; at length a separation took place, Berry 
| being caught by Dorrinton for 16, and Baldwinson struck a bali into the 
\| Crossland added 4 to the score, when 
||Mr. Myn» caught him out; Hall hit his wicket, adding 6 to the score; 
_|Robinson’s stumps were lowered by Pilch for 2, the Hon. B. Lawley had hig 
| wicket lowered by Pilch for 3, and Bentley was run out for 2, Barker and 
|| Letby batted well, especially the latter, who soon scored 20 runs, and th 

| tormer 4, thereby winning the match with five wickets to go down. Th. 
playing on both sides was decidedly the best ever witnessed on the York 
Ground, This afternoon the Lord Mayor appeared on the ground, and was 
‘loudly cheered both on his arrival and when he retired. 


ENGLAND. 


FIRST INNINGS. 
N. Felix, Esq., c. Armitage, b. 


SECOND INNINGS. 


not OUt. 37 


A. Mynn, Esq., Fen KC. Berry 6 
‘0. C. Pell, Esq., c. J. Berry, b. 
||Martingell, c, A. Cro-sland, b J. 
CITY 6 ce. J. Crossland. 1 
||Dean, c. Lawley,b Armitage... 2 9 
||Guy, c. Lawley, b. J. Berry..... O b. Crossland O 
IF. Pilch, 3 © 
||Sewell, 0 c. Hall, b. G. 2 
| Clarke, b. J Berry. 10 b. Berry 2 
\|Dorrinton, b. A. Crossland...... O c. 12 
c. Benson, b Crossland........ 18 


Wide Dalla... 12 
No ball ee 1 


Wide balls... eee 13 


occ 102 


YORKSHIRE. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS, 


| 
| 


A meeting of the New York Cricket Club will be held on Monday, 18th 
October, at the office of the ** Spirit of the Times,” at 7 o'clock P. M., to 
elect officers &c. All dues must be paid on or before that time. By order 
of the President. W. Surron, Secretary. 


A Grand Match at Cricket will take place on Friday, 22d Oct., between 
two of the best Elevens in the United States, on the St. George’s Ground, 
for the benefit of Jas. Sams. An ordinary at 2 o’clock, and tickets to be 
had at the Red House, Harlem, or the ** Spirit of the Times” office. 


ELEVEN OF ALL ENGLAND AGAINST EIGHTEEN OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


This, the second of the series of the great matches which are about to be 
played in the northern districts, was commenced on Monday, at York, on 


the ground behind the Northstreet Walls, and, from its great interest, drew | 
together an immense assemblage, including a large and fashionable compa-. 


ny of ladies, and several gentlemen of distinction, the contending parties. 
being Eleven of All England against Eighteen of Yorkshire, with the ex— 
ception of Sheffield. The betting was 2 and 3 to 1 on England, who first, 
took the bat by placing Dean ani Martingell at the wickets, when the for- 
mer was finely caught by the Elon. B, Lawley for 2; and Guy, who took 


his place, was in like manner di-posed of by the same gentleman, withou! 


scoring. Pilch then came, but only marked 3, his stumps being lowered 
by a fine ball from Armitage, Martingell soon after being caught by Cross. 


land for 6. Mr. Felix played in his usual style, and, after adding 13 to the’! 


score, was caught by Armitage. 
their batting was the theme of general admiration; the former, after mark. 
ing 22, was run out, the ball having been thrown a great distance by Prest, 
and hit the wicket, much to the astonishment of Mr. Mynn. Mr. Pell then 
joined Parr, but was well caught by J. Berry, after marking only 1, and 
Dorrinton’s stumps was lowered by A. Crossland, withovtarun. Clarke, 
after marking10, was bowled by J. Berry, and Sewell, the last man, was 
finely caught by Foster, Parr bringing out his bat with 78 to his name, hav- 
ing batted with great skill for two hours. Yorkshire then sent in Prest 
and Bentley, the former being bowled by Clarke without a run, which end- 
ed the play for the day. - 

Tuesday.—The Yorkshire party resumed their innings by Bentley and 
Crossland taking their stations at the wicket, the former being bowled by) 

Dean for 8. Armitage then joined Crossland, and these two made a formi 
dable stand before they were parted, the latter scoring 17, when he was 
stumped by Dorrinton. Baldwinson was bowled by Dean without a run, 
and Hall was finely caught by Mr. Mynn for 5; Armitage’s timbers were 
lowered for 8, G. Berry was stumped by Dorrinton for 17, and the Hon. B. 
Lawley was run out fer 5; Robinson was bowled by Dean for 4, Denison 
being caught by Mr. Mynn for 3, and J. Berry served the same by Mr. Fe- 
lix, without scoring; Letby obtained 6, when Dean found out his wicket. 
and Clarke did the same for Benson for 3. Mr. Felix caught Barker foy 8. 
and H. Milner without scoring. Smith obtained 3, and Wadsworth, who 
made one or two good hits, brought out his bat with 7, the innings amount- 
ing to 117, Atter a short delay England sent in Clarke and Sewell, when 
the former was bowled by G. Berry tor 2, and the latter was caught by Hal/ 
for the same number. Pilch was bowled by J. Berry for 1, Mr. Mynn by 
G. Berry for 6, and Guy by A. Crossland without arun Parr made some 
splendid hits, and, atter marking 18, including four threes, was finely 
caught by G. Benson. Mr. Pell lost his wicket to Hall without scoring. 
and Dorrinton and Mr. Felix were both in when time was called. The 
bowling of Yorkshire was a great improvement on the first day, and the 
ing too; they appeared to play with more confidence. 

“ §¥ednesday.—Dorrinton and Mr. Felix again took their stations at the 
witkets, and the former, after making his number up to 12, was caught by 
Crossland, be also serving Martingell the same for1, J. Berry doing the 
ditto to Dean for 9, Mr. Felix bringing out his bat with a score of 37, the 
innings amounting to 102, leaving Yorkshire 145 to get towin. Yorkshire 
took their second hands by placing Baldwinson and J. Berry at the wickets, 
the latter, after scoring 8, was caught by Mr. Felix; Wadsworth took his 
place, but after a single notch was bowled by Dean. Armitage went in 


Hon. B. R. Lawley, run 5 b. che 3 
Dennison, Esq.,c. Myon,b. Dean c. Guy, b. O 
'E Prest, Esq ,b. Clarke....+.. @ 
||Hodgson, 0 
| Crossland, st.Dorrinton, b. Clarke 17 c. Mynn,b. 4 
| Smith, b. 3 
||Robinson, b. 4 b. 2 
| Bentley, b. 8 
‘Benson, b. 3 
J. Berry, c. Feiix, b. Dean..... O Felix, b. Dean. 8 
Berry, st. Dorrinton........ ¢. Dorrinton, 16 
Hall, Mynn, b. Clarke. § “hit wicket. 6 
|\Wadaworth, not 17 b tare 1 
Barker, c. Felix, b. Clarke..... 8 MOt OUE .ccccccccccccescoscesce 1 
H. Milner, c. Felix,b. Dean.... 0 
Baldwinson, b. Clarke......... O c. Parr, b. Clarke......ses00- 53 
Byes 13 Byes eee eee eee eee 11 
| Witte ball. 10 


MARYLEBONE CLUB AND GROUND AGAINST THE AUBRIES 
CLUB (WITH DIVER.) 

_ This match commenced at the Aubries, the beautiful of C. Alexander, Esq , 

jin Suflolk The ground was in splendid order, and Marylebone having the toss, 

sent in Messrs. Morse and Hartopp to the bowl ng of Diver and Mr J. Nash, 


Mr. Myon and Parr were the next in, and) |poth playing very steadily, Mr. Hartopp commencing with a single and Mr. 


||Morse with a two. 


Several maiden overs having been bowled, Mr. Hartopp 
|\marked three more singles, and Mr. Morse one, when Diver got about the lat- 
‘\ter's timbers ; one wicket down and 9 runs. Hillyer filled the vacancy, and 
||began with two singles ; Mr. Hartopp then made a splendid hit for three, and 
|| Hillyer a two, when a shower of rain put a stop to the game for some time. 
resuming play both marked a two. Diver changed ends, and Mr. Hem- 
ming took it up at the other end, and soon after lowered Mr. Hartopp's wicket, 
jwho scored 13 by a three, a two, the rest singles; two wickets down and 30 
jruns. Royston joined Hillyer, and Mr Nash took upthe bowling again. Roy- 
jston commenced with a two, and Hillyer followed suit. Royston made four 
|singles and Hillyer a three, when the former gave a boother, for which he scor- 
‘ed four, but eoon after Mr. E. Walton got in his way and caught him ; three 
‘wickets down and 53 runs. 

After dinner Dakin scored a two, and increased his score to 12, when Mr. 
Hemming gave him a bailer ; four wickets down and 71 runs. Mr. Kynaston 
faced Hillyer, and began marking singles. Hillyer run up his score to 31, when 
Mr. Layton caught him at the point ; his figures were three threes, five twos, 
and singles ; five wickets down and 78 runs. Mr. R. Barker came next, but 
did not trouble the scorers, which made way for Mr. Antrobus, who began with 
singles. Mr. Kynaston made a three and then a two, when several maiden 
lovers were delivered. Mr Antrobus then marked two twos following. Mr. 
'B. Walton then took up the bowling, and Mr. Antrobus had notice to quit; 
seven wickets down and 101 runs. The Hon. F. Ponsonby joined Mr. Kynas- 
ton, and some rapid play took place, both getting runs very fast, the score be- 


37, consisting o! four threes, six twos, and thirteen singles. Mr. H. Alexan- 
der came next, and led off with a single, and soon followed it up with a three, 
Mr. Kynaston still getting runs very fast. When time was called there were 
eight wickets down for 187 runs, Mr. Kynaston obtaining 52, and not out. 

On the second day Messrs. Kynaston and H. Alexander took their stations, 
Mr. C. D. Alexander and Diver bowling. Mr. H. Alexander increased his score 
to 14, when Mr. C. D. Alexander sent him to the right-about, and Lillywhite 
was the last. Several maiden overs were again bowled. Mr. Kynaston run 
his seore up to 60, and was then caught at the point by Mr. Layton, Lillywhite 
bringing out his bat. The innings amounted to 204. 

The Aubrice commenced their innings by sending in Messrs. Honywood and 
Layton, Lillywhite and Hillyer bowling. The play went on very steadily for 
a long time, both getting ones and twos. Mr. Honywood marked 16, when 
Mr. Antrobus caught him at the leg, his score being composed of a three, three 


ing run up to 163, when Mr. B. Walton caught Mr. Pousonby, for a ecore of . 
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twos, and singles ; one wicket down for 30 runs. On the Hon. E. Grimston| 
appearing, Royston took up the bowling at Lillywhite end. Mr. Grimston 


eommenced with a three, and Mr. Layton followed suit, but soon after Mr.// 


Kynaston caught Mr. Layton, whose 2] consisted of three threes, two twos, 
an@ ones. The Hon. F. Grimston joined his brother, but Hillyer soon caught 
him in the slip from Royston, and Diver came, and he made a splendid hit, but 
the ball was so quickly returned that Mr. E. Grimston was run out ; four wick | 
ets down for 48 runs. Mr. Hemmings joined Diver, and the latter, after mark- 
ing eight, was waited on by Royston, who caught him. On Mr. E. Walton 
tuking the bat both he and Mr. Hemmings scored a three to the leg, and Mr_ 
E. Walton marked three more singles, when the ball hit his leg and went into, 
his wicket; this made room for Mr Branbury, who first hit the ball away for | 
three, which example was followed by Mr. Hemmings: but in the next over 
Hillyer settled Mr. Branbury’s business, and B. Walton made his appearance. | 
Mr Hemmings enlarged his score to 23, when Lillywhite gave him a shooter, | 
having marked three threes, five twos, and four singles; eight wickets down 
for 98 runs, when the bell rang. 
After dinner Mr. Nash joined Mr. B. Walton, and the former having obtained 
a single, Hillyer and Lillywhie changed ends. The latter soon floored Mr.; 
Nash. and Mr. C. Alexander was the last, who began with a single, followed it, 
up with a two, and soon after repeated it; he marked another three, when Lil-. 
lywhite got his bails off, Mr. 8 Walton bringing out his bat with a two and. 


BRANDRETH’S -PILLS. 
A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 

Ship Fever, Dysentery, etc., etc.— May not all sickness be a deficiency of some vital princi 
ciple of the blood? Or, may not certain conditions be necessary to enable the blood to be- 
come the recipient Of exygen, so that its discarbonizing power shall be sustained in full vigor? 
Itis probably the want of these influences may be the occasion of ‘‘ Ship Fever,” and all fe- 
vers of the Typhoid character ; and of Cholera Morbus and Dysentery diseases generally. Iu 
fact it may be ouly modifications of these same influences, which occasion all other diseases; 
showing the great probability of the unity of disease. The people should think of these 
things. 

In * Ship Fever” the pulse ranges from 45to 55 beats in a minute, and sometimes lower 
still ; in such a state of the circulation, there must be constantly accumulating those particles 
which are analogous to those found in the dead body. And in all cases where the circulation 
is impeded, or where from any cause the blood is prevented from throwing off the usual 
quantity of carbon, we find that a Dysenteric stage supervenes, the bowels in these cases en- 
deavoring to do the work of the lungs. Instead of astringents, nature should be assisted in 
endeavours to cleanse the system, and the blood, of these retained impurities. And unless 
this course is followed, there is no other condition for the bedy but death. It is in ci:cum- 
stances like these, that the *‘ Brandieth Pills” are so important ; because of their vitalizing 
qualities ; because of their purifying powers ; because, while they cleanse the system, they 
impart life ; because they go at once to the seat of the disease and produce just the kind of 
action the body wants to strengthen and to save. 


three singles to his name. This innings amounted to 110 runs, being 94 in the| It may not be unwise to go into an inquiry respecting the originating causes of these con 
minority. ‘ Rea tagious maladies. During the putrefactiou of animal and vegetable bodies, certain substances 
It was agreed that the Aubries should follow their 1anings, and Mr B. Wal- are generated which act as deadly poisons to man; especially to the Caucasian, or white- 
ton and Mr J. Nash went to the wickets. The former commenced with @ ‘skinned family of mankind. The exhalation or vapors from swamps, from grave-yards, and 
splendid hit for three, and Mr. J. Nash gave « chance to Mr. Kynaston, which from ail putrefactive material, aud from large congregations of livicg beings confined in a 
proved fatal. The Hon. E. Grimsten came next, when Hillyer disposed of Mr | small space for a considerable perio’, are known to hold in solution sulphuretted hydrogen. 
B. Walton, and Mr. Layton took his place. The play now went meirily on for ‘This gas is so deadly in its nature that one part only to five hundred parts cf atmospheric air, 
some time, Mr. Layton commencing with two threes, Mr. E. Grims:on a two, | is destructive, is instant death, to a white man. Aud herein is, perhaps, the reason of the 
and then another couple, when singles only could be obtained ; Mr. Grimston great mortality to the white-skinned race on the shores of Africa. The time may not be 
marked seven, and Mr. Layton tive following ; the latter increased his score to gistant, however, when an antidote may be used inthe shape of Brandreth’s Pills, and an out- 
19, when Lillywhite lowered his stumps. Mr. F. Grimston joined his brother, ward application to the skin, which shall render (he absorption less, nearer to what it is in 
and some very fiue play took place between them, Mr. F. Grimston running his ‘the negro, which shall make those shores no more fatal than our own prairies to the pioneer 
score up to 14, when Dakin caught hiva in the slip; in his number were a three} ofthe West. ‘Three or four hundred men are congregated in the hold of a ship, where thirty 
and three twos. Diver came next, and commenced with a two, and soon follow-! o¢ forty ouly ought to be. The first effect is a want of vitality in the air ; the second effect 
ed it up for two more; Mr. E. Grimston gave a chance which was not taken, | and a cousequence of the first is, that exhalations arise from these now diseased human be- 
but the next ball Lillywhite got up against his wicket, and this finished sa! ‘ings, which is charged with, say one part of sulphuretted hydrogen gas in two thousand parts 
second day’s play. ‘of atmospheric air. The third result is a consequence of the two first ; it is low fever, in 
On the following day Mr. Honywood joined Diver, and the score was run up| ‘those whose vital powers are weakest, and the cau,es continuing, the fever puts on a more 
to 131, which left 28 for the Marylebone to win. These were obtained for the! decided typhoid character, until the pecaliar symptoms seen in Camp, in Gaol and Ship Fe- 
loss of three wickets, Mr. Morse scoring 18 in admirable style, by a four, two vers, are fully established. 
threes, a two, and four singles. Score : To prevent this disease on board ship, there must be less people congregated together ; and 
MARYLEBONE. igreates care must be had to ensure cleanliness and thorough ventilation. Chloride of lime 
E. Morse, Esq ht Ge ir sD ‘should be provided by the ship owners, which should be sprinkled about the hold daily. 
pain m the small of the back ; pain in the head ; vertigo, and occasional vomiting ; heavy 
Royston, c. E. Walton, b. J. Nash......--...--.---- 10 pain on the right side extending upward to the nipple ; the skin hot and dry ; belly bound ; 
Dakin, b. Hemmings. ‘stools, if any, dark color ; tongue furred, sometimes mahogany colored ; teeth covered with 
R. Kynaston, Esq ~ 6. Layton, “Vee ~ lsordes ; great thirst ; pulse from 40 to 55. T hese symptoms are the same as in Typhus Fe- 
iver, except that the pulse in the latter is sometimes as high as 120 beats a minute in the first 


R. Antrobus, Esq., b. B. Walton. 8 | 


stage. 
, ales The Cure.—So soon as any of the above symptoms show themselves. immediately take four 
Hon. I. Ponsonby, e. B. Walton, b. Alexander....... 37 lor six of Brandreth’s Pills ; they must be taken every few hours until they purge heely, and 
H. Alexander, Esq., ‘afterwards Once or twice a day till the stools are of a natural color and odour, and the tongue 
Lilly white, i i . ‘clean. The pulse will be raised by this course and the strength improved. The same direc- 
Byes 10 jtious are applicable to dysentery, whether alone or a. consequence of Ship Fever. In all dy- 
‘senteric cases, or where the bowels are much affected, let gum water be dr nk often. In this 
ETD MN. wate seadidemedunendidisencdhadagese ~o jcomplaint, and in Ship Fever, and in all diseases in which Brandreth’s Pills are used as the 
-—— medicine, drink boueset, balm, camip, or sage teas. These may be drank cold or hot. Cold 
Total... — ‘always when preferred. ———e water is also very good. It is important, however, that 
lsome of the above teas be dran 

AUBERIES. In cholera morbus and dysentery, or cholic, when there is great pain of the bowels, take 
’ two or three pills every few minutes with pepperment water, mint tea, or even brandy, until 
R SECOND INNINGS. jan operation is evidently procared from the pitts ; afterward the pain will soon moderate. And 
. . ’ oy C. ? A jin a few hours, so great a change for the better will have taken place, as to be the occasion r 

lsay three o1 fourgoing to bed, unti ealth is fully restored. 


7 Esq., c. Kynaston, b, Liliywhi 19 | A Prevention for all Contagious Diseases is found in Brandreth’s Pills. For this purpose 
21D. w \|they should be used in doses sufficient to purge freely once or twice a week. They cleanse 
Hon. E. Grimston, run out..... .- 10 b. Lilly white . SO ee ee Te ‘that out of the system on which the very minera of the contagion fixes itself. The bowels 


Hon. F. Grimston, c. Hillyer, b. jand blood are thas kept pure ; Brandreth 3 Pills are truly the safety valve of Disease. 
: 4 | Free of Charge.—‘‘ Vegetable Purgation,” a pamphlet of 18 pages, is given to all who will 
Diver, c. Royston, b. Hillyer.... b. Hillyer. 1 | ‘where the = with Sine, at 274 Bowery, 241 
Hemmings, Esq , b. Lillywhite.... b. Hillyer. Hudson st., N. ¥.; Mrs. Booth, 5 Market street, Brooklyn ; 45 Atlantic street, South Brook- 
- 2 es ‘ . | lyn ; Jamas Wilson, Jersey City ; J. S. Kenyon, Harlem ; E. Wisner, corner Broad: d Com- 
E. Walio Esq., b. Hillyer... 6 c. Morse, b. 6 imerce streets, Newark ; J. F. Randolph, New Brunswick. N. J. 
. Walton, Esq., not out........ Aillyer. 9) [duly authorised Agents. 
: || Be careful of counterfeit Pills. All persons should be careful to purchase at Dr. Bran- 
J. Nash, Esq., b. Lillywhite. . Kynaston, b. Hillyer... O office, or of the regular appointed agents. They would thus ensue themselves the 
C, re Alexander, Esq., b, Lilly- genuine article, otherwise they may get a counterfeit, as a new one has recently been offered 


8 c. Royston, b. Lillywhite....-... 1) in this city. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
SIXTH SEASON 
HE Committee of Management would respectfully inform the public and the patrons of 


In the second innings of Marylebone Mr. Morse scored (not out) 18, Mr. Har | this Society, that the subscription books for the four Concer rts are now open, and that no 
topp (b. Diver) 1, Hillyer (not out) 2, Mr. Antrobus (c. E. Grimston, b. Diver) pains will be spared to render the performanees of this season of the highest order. 
9, Mr. Alexander (b. Diver) 5 ; byes, &c., 2—total 28. || Persons wishing to become associate members—v ho have the privilege of attending re- 


ks a al : : K hearsals and Concerts of the Society—can send in their names at any time. 
In the Auberies first innings Lillywhite bowled 28 overs for 27 runs, Hillyer | Terms $5 perannum in advance. Subscriptions $10, payable on dee delivery of the tickets 
43 for 66, Royston 18 for 10—total 89 overs for 110 runs. Second INDINS :) for the first Concert, entitling the subscriber to three admissions to each: f the four Concerts, 


Lillywhite 55 for 34, Hillyer 49 for 71, Dakin 5 for 6, Royston 8 for 5—total 117, with the privilege of purchasing two extra admissions to each Concert at $1,50 per ticket, re- 
overs for i2l. leceived at the music store as a & Luis, by the Secretary, or any of the members of 
0. 


In the Marylebone first innings Diver bowled 64 overs for 84 runs, J. Nash 3t.] J. L. ENSIGN, See’y, 11 Leroy Place. 


ithe Seciety. 
pe 
32 for 51, Hemming 42 for 35, Walter 11 for 2, Alexander 11 for 27—total 160)| CARD. 

pita : A | RS. BAILEY, having returned from Baltimore to reside in New York, begs to announce 
overs for 204 runs. Second innings : Diver 9 for 12, Hemming 8 for 14—total WV that she is prepared £ un: ertake the instraction of Pupils in Vocal Music. 
17 overs for 28 runs. Card of of address, &c., at the Mu ie Stores. [o2-1m* 


TO PRIVATE FAMILIES, NOT KEEPING HOUSE. O TAKE CHARGE“OF A WHEAT, CORN, AND CLOVER PLANTATION, in 
ADIES and Gentlemen are respectfully informed that the premises No. 137 Hudson St.-|| North Carolina. None need apply but with the following essentials. Good recommen- 
°o _ St. John’s Park, have recently been much enlarged and improved and are well) dations, a practical familiarity with modern principles of agriculture, activity and energy in 
adapted for the convenience and comfort of married parties who do not chose to keep house, ‘forwarding the owner’s interests. Salary from $200 to $350, exclusive of a house, one ser- 
and to ladies or gentlemen who prefer a private abode to a hotel or an indiscriminate board-' |yant, horse to ride, a: d support from plantation supplies, such as flour, meat, meal, etc. An 
ing house. An unremitting desire is mauifested to render the situation a home to the inmates, lintelligent Scotch firmer, with small family, preferable. Apply to the Editor of the Culti- 
whe can, at their pleasure, either be generally in their own spacious apartments, or mingle to-| |yator, or to H. K. BURGWYN, Halifax, N. C. 
gether in the well-arranged publie sitting rooms, in which there is constantly going on the|| Sept. 25—1m* 
tasteful amusements of the time and fashion, and? in the event of any party wishing to be re-| 
tired, there is a good assortment of books in the honse, and every pe son can, in ® reasonable] EDUCATION. 
degree, have their wisheseomplied with. A key of entrance to the Park walks is at the EV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 22 East Fourteenth street, (between 
pleasure of the boarders, and the nearness to omnibus and haeking coach renders the plaee! University Place and Fifth Avenue.) _ Circulars can be obtained at the School, or from 
still more advantageous to those woo wish to go either up or down town. iC. Henry Edwards, at the office of the Nautilus Insurance Company, 29 Wall street. ; 
Good references are to be exchanged, as it is very desirable te keep the establishment quite|| TWO Private Pupils, from the ages of 14 te 18, will be received into Mr. H.’s family. 
select. {o. 9. ||For terms, apply at his residene above. [Sept. 18—4t. 


— 


Particular Symptoms of Ship Fever.—Lowness of spirits, foreboding of some calamity ; ~ 
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WEST’S PATENT RANGES. 
1 ye Subscriber having made extensive improvements in his Ranges during the last year- 
now offers them to the public as the most complete in the market. Each Range having) 
six holes for pots, &c , and two ovens, which cannot be surpassed by any brick over in use, in} 
fact, they are partly composed of brick ; in froat roasting can be carried ou in the best man-| 


ner. The back of the range is fitted up with a water-back for heating water for baths, wash-| 
lete arr nt ever got up for cook-) 


ng, &c., &c., and, upon the whole, itis the most plet 

Copper Boilers made under the subscribers p ] super e, and with 
reat care, will be warranted to be superior to boilers usually sold for such purposes. 


Utensils of all kinds, fer all patterns of ranges, coustantly on hand, or made to order. 
Jy 10*.) WM. WEST, 133 Hudson St., New York. 


PRIVATE CLASSES IN FRENCH. 
A BASSET, PROFESSOR OF FRENCH AND LITERATURE, will organize his 
e Evening Classes in French ou the sth instant, cr thereabout, at his residence, 364 
Broadway, eutrance in Fiaudliu st. His method of teaching will relieve the Pupi of two 
hours stady on each lesson. The cons raction of the language compared with the English, 
will be given without studying rales, exceptions, notes, etc , etc. For farther particulars, 
ou application, all will be explained. 
The slembe s of the Mechanics’ Iustitute will be received on the usual terms, by show- 
ing their certificate. 
A CLASS FOR LADIES IN THE AFTERNOON. 
Those who wish to join a Conversation Class, will find one already ormed. 
N. B.—AN EVENING CLASS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, is alread 
at 101 East Broadway, for those who live in that vicinity, at the residence of Dr. 


int A 


formed 
reed. 


American. 
FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 


ILLIAMLAIRD, Florist, comer of Broadway and 26th street, N. Y., has always 
on hand, and for sale at mod prices, G ) e plants of all the most esteemed 
species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 
fully put up at all seasons. 
‘. B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep iu order Gardens, prune Grape, ke. Gen 
ners of character with by applys 


N.B 


tlemen snpplied with experienced Gardeneis, aud 
ing to Wm. Laird. 


PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
131 Nassau-st. N. Y. 


PRESERVE YOUR HAIR 
HILE you have it, it is too late after it has fallen off—(the advertisement of Emperie’s 
to the contrary notwithstanding.) The Medical Faculty recommend Camm’s Spanish 
Lustral Hair Preservative as the best article yet known for that purpose. A. B. & D. Sands 


are the agents in New York. : 
N. B.—None genuine without the name of T. W. CAMM blown in the bottle. 


May 


[Jy 10-ly* 
J. CONRAD, 
FIRST PREMIUM BOOT MAKER, 
No. 56 Market Street and No. 5 Ann Street, 
New York 


June 19*-ly.] 


Sept. 4—6t 
*UN AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND WWI cipe Segars in all thei: variety. ¢G LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR a 
u y ° )- 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
‘* ASAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 


CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 
(Part of the Capital is invested in the United States ) 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanovei-square, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
Wall-st.)—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan) 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq..,| 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. = 


Habicht, Esq. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, Esq., General Accountant. | 


Pamphlets, blauk forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office 
74 Wall-st, or fromeither of the Agents throughout the United States, and British North, 


American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent ’ 
for the United States and B. N. A. we 
pt. 


New York, Sept. 5th 1847. 


SWIMMING BATH, DESBROSSES ST. ; CROTON BATH, ASTOR HOUSE; 
SWIMMING BATH, BATTERY. 

The above Baths are now open. Warm water isa healthful stimulant ; itat once makes clean 
and sirong, and those who use it will recognise its excellent influence in freedom from physi- 
cal weakuess and mental depression. Physicians are unanimous in commending it as alike 
purifying and health-promoting ; and differing from their usual custom, as regards large doses, 
not ouly prescribe these Warm aud Cold Baths for their patients, but actually take them 
themselves. July 17. 


LAP-WELDED BUILER FLUES. 
16 FEET LONG, AND FRoM | 1-2 inNCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 


Can be obtained only of the Patentee. THOS. PROSSER, 
April. 28 Platt Street, N. Y. 


AMBROSIAL TOOTH PASTE. 


F% cle ining the Teeth and Gums, and communicating an agreeable odor to the 
Breath, this Ambrosial Paste, compound of orris and other fragrant ingredients, has 
been acknow ledg: d far superior to any other denufrice. Being compounded of astrin- 
ent materials, it hardens the gums and makes them adhere more firmly to the teeth, 
reby assisting materelly in preserving the latter from premature decay. The Paste 
also combines anti-putrescent and detergent properties im an eminent degree, and its) 
— use is a sure means of keeping the breath and mouth in a sweet and healthy 
condition. 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist and Druggist, 273 Broadway, in 
the Granite Building, corner of Chamber street. [Sept. 18—3m* 


ROMAN EYE BALSAM. 

T" ERE are few bodily ailments more distressing in their nature than inflammation 
of the eyes, accompanied or succeeded by defective vision. Anything which can 
remove these evils must therefore be regarded as a boon, of which the value is not to 
be estimated in dollars and cents. The ROMAN EYE BALSAM, prepared by HENRY 
JOHNSON, is such a boon. Its merits have been tested by long experience, as thou- 
sands have derived unspeakable benefit from its wpplication. Many patients, after suf, 
fering from inflammation for years, have been completely cured by using this delight- 
ful ioe, The redness and watery humor have gradually disappeared trom their rye 
lids, and they have ultimately been enabled to read with pleasure the smallest print by, 
candle light. Price 25 cents ajar with ample cirections for use. 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, cor. Chamber-st.| 
(Sept. 18—3m"*) | 


CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTH-ACHE DROPS. | 
ASS to the taste and smell—never injuring the teeth, gums, or palate in 
any way,—but making no compromise with that “ awfal scourge o’ human ums,” 
the Tooth ache— this extraordinary has the strongest claims to public 
tice. Although it has already been beneficial in thousands of instances, yet the pro- 
prietor is confident that thousands more are ponees rf suffering from igaorance of the! 
reat remedy. Let ali good men, therefore, spread the joyful intelligence that the ce- 
fovrated Crore Drorscure the Tooth-ache, wien earefully applied in one 
minute ! 

Preprred by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, in the granite building, 
cor. Chamber street ; solo also by al! respec.able druggists in the United States. Price 
26 cents. 

A 


and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. 


THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 

OMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive 

Improvements made therein, Directions and Instructions in the Practice end Play of th 
manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Vasiations and Applications of it, s0 asto 
sfford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of players. The whole being intended as a 
complete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous I)lustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams 
By Alex. D. Paterson. 
By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 
‘* Felix on the Bat.” 

N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying to Berford & Co. 
Astor House, Broadway. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above we 
known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of patent, Ma 
ium Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine au 
medium points ; Caligraphic, (iHustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 
cent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
yue gross each. Tegether with an excelleut article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine- 
uess of point, sdmirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holdee 
of every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers srs 
licited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John,-st.o 
Oct. 8-tf. cor. of Gold 


LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 
DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 
WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 WILLIAM-ST. 
RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND,=a full assortment of 
articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale of 
retail prices, for cash 
Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze and Silvered, in great variety.¥ 
Suspending Solars, do. do* 


Bracket Solars, do. do. 

Solar Chandeliers, do. do., 2, 3 and 4 lights. 
Suspending Camphene Lamps ; Brackets do do 

Side, do. do. 


Camphene Chandeliers—2,3, and 4 lights. 
Girandoles—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns 
Hall Lanterns—Various stzes, with cut or stained glass. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
THE highest price cau be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, the 


Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 
J2LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. y4ly. 


BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND EMBELLISHING THE HAIR, 
TANDS unrivalled ; and is now the only article used by those who value a good head of 
hair. It is alike efficacious in oe scurf and dandruff ; and the beautifying 
lustre it gives to the hair, ensures its success at the toilet of every lady of fashion. For fur- 


May 


ther particulars see phlet-, containing certificates from some of the most eminent physi- 
cians, &c., to be had of his agents throughout the United Stages and Canada, among which 
are the following :— 

AGENTS.—E. Mason, Portland ; W. R. Preston, Portsmouth; Carleton & Co., and J.C. 
Ayer, Lowell ; B. K. Bliss, Springfield 3 D. Scott, Jr. & Co., Worcester; J. R. & C. Thorn- 
ton, and Dr. Cadwell, New Bedford ; R. J. Taylor. Newport, Mass. ; A. B. & D. Sands, 100 
Fulton St., 273 Broadway, and 77 East Broadway, N. Y.; E. Trevett & Son, Poughkeepsie $ 
G Dexter, Albany ; Dr. Hiemstreet, Troy ; T. Hunt, Auburn ; Wm. Pitken, Rochester ; G. 
H. Fish, Saratoga ; Tolman & Williams, Syracuse; L. Kelley, Geneva; E. S. Barnum & 
Son, Utica; Wm. Coleman, Buffalo ; Seth G. Hance, Druggist, and William H. A. Myers, 
mw my Baltimore, Md. ; J. W. Kneeland & Co., 127 Canal St., New Orleans, La ; and 
other places. 

0G A treatise on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Mair, with diféctions for preservin 
the same, &c., accompanies each bottle of “ the Hyperion.” P . 
First Premium Ventilating and Gossamer Wig Maker, No. 228 Washington St., Boston. 


See that you be net cheated by unprincipled dealers with some worthless pound 
of theirown make. Examine the wrappers on the vial, and buy such as have the sig- 
nature of HENRY JOHNSON. [Sept. 18S—3m*} 


EXTRACTS FOR FLAVORING 
LANC MANGE, Jellies, Creams, Custards, Charlot‘e Russe, Puddings, Syrups, 
Sauces, &c., &c. Highly concentrated Extract of Vanilla, Lemon, Peach, Rose, 
Citron, Bitter Almond, and Orange. Also Rose Water, Peach and Orange Flower Wa- 
ters tor flavoring all kinds of Confections. Cooks and Confectioners have universally 
preferred these Extracts on account of their great strength and flavor 
*,* A teaspoonful is sufficient to flavor a quart. Put up in vials at 26 cents each. 
Prepared by HENRY JOHNSON Chemist, 273 Broadway, (west side,) in the Gra 
nite Building. {Sept. 18—3m*) 


GENUINE BEAR'S 
T is well known that the brain is “ the seat of thought, feeling, and consciousness,” 
to use the expression of an eminent physiologist ; and it is also an ascertained fact 
that extraordinery activity of the cranial organs affects very seriously the external co- 
vering which nature designed for them—that graceful orname nt, the hair. Very close; 
attention to business, or to any particular subject, therefore is frequently the cause of) 
capillary weakness, and ultimately of baldness. In such cases the Genuine Bear’s O1t 
is ot value beyond ail price ; and yet the large bottles cost only 25 cents. Spurious imi | 
tations of this oil are generally of the worst percep being mostly composed of Sweet 
Oil, or some of the other vegetable oils; which, by their nature, unnatural to the 
growth of an animal substance so delicate as the hair, clogs the pores without fertili- 
zing the roots, and leave the hair after their application more harsh and dry than it was 
before. See, therefore, that you obtain reat Sear’s Oil, which you may always be as- 
sured of by purchasing only such as is perfumed and prepared for the toilet by HENRY 
JOHNSON, (successor to A. B. Sands x Co.) Chemist avd Drug, ist, 273 Broadway, in 
the Granite Building, cor. Chamber st. 
wt Kvery bottle of the genuine has the name of HENRY JOHNSON on the seal or 
(Sept. 18—3m* 


) 


Jy 10-1y*.} 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING, ETC. 
A LADY eer yay | my is desirous of teaching a few more "pupils on the PIANO 
. FORTE and in SINGING; also the GUITAR. Pupils taught at their own or her 
For particulars, apply at No. 147 Chambers street. 
ugust 


TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, Albany, August 3d, 1847.— 
To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York : Sir—Notice is hereby given, 
that at the next general election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Mon- 
day of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit : 
TATE.—A Secretary of State, Comptroller, State Treasurer, Attorney Gene 
and Surveyor, Three Canal Commissione:s, and Three Inspectors 
e Prisons. 

DISTRICT.—One Senator for the Third Senate District, consisting of the First, 8e- 
eond, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Wards of the City of New York ; One Senator for 
the Fourth Senate District, consisting of the Seventh. Tenth, Thirteenth an1 Seven- 
teenth Wards of the said city ; One Senator for the Fifth Senate District. consisting of 
the Eighth, Ninth and Fourteenth Wards of the said city ; and One Senator for the 
Sixth Senate District, consisting of the Eleventh, Twelfth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth and 
Ligkteenth Wards of the said city. 

COUNTY.—Also the following officers for the said City and County, to wit :—Six- 
teen Members of Assembly —One to be elected in each Assembly District. 

Yours, respectfully, N.8. BENTON, Secretary of State. 
SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, August 5th, 1847. 
The above 1s pontieied pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of state, and the re- 
quirements of the Statute in such case made and provided. 
J.J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
All the public ay ym in the county will publish the above once in each 
week until the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that 


they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised 
Stat., 1., chap. 6, title 3, article 3d, part Ist., page 14@. -_— [Aug. 14. 
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, the orgaus which generate th t tiuid. 


Che Anglo 


American. Ocroser 16. 


GEORGE CONRAD, 
BOOT MAKER, 
No. 27 Merchants’ Exchange, Hanover street, 
New York. 


AMERICAN AND FRENCH SHIRT DEPOT. 
— AMERICAN AND FRENCH SHIRT DEPOT, 59 NASSAU STREET, one door 
above Maiden Lane, where SHIRTS of every style ave made to order, and which, for 
eleganct of fit and neatness of workmanship, cannot be excelled, And we are determined to 
merit the approbation of the public, by giving them a superior article at a reasonable price. 


A large assortment of ready made Shirts, Collars, and Bosoms always ou hand. 
818-3} MRS. C. CLARKE, Manager. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 

Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples or Pustules 
on the Face, blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Kingworm or Tetter, Scaid Head, Eniaige- 
ment and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stubborn Licers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or 
Lumbogo, and Ascites or Dropsy. Also, Chronic Constitutional Lisoruers. : 

TS value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its usefus 

ness is extending. Jt is approved and highly recommended by Fhysiciaus, and is admitted t« 

be the most powertul and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed u 

medical practice. IJtis not local in its operation, but general, extending through the whole 

system. It neutralizes the poisonous elemen:s in the biood, and restoies a healthy tone to 


Sept. 18] 


lt is put up in a highly concentrated form for convenience and portability, and when diluted 
according to the directions, each bottle will make six times the quantity, equal to one quart, 


and is then superior im medicinal value to the various preparations bea ring the name. 
New York, April 26, 1847. 


Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen .—Having long been afflicted with general debility, weakness,|| 
loss of appetite, &c., aud reeeiving no Lesefit trom the vorjous remedies prescribed, | conclud-) | 


ed about three months since to make ase of your Sarsaparilia. I now have the pleasure of) 

informing you that its effeets have been attended with the happiest results im restoring my 

health, and am induced to add my testimony to the mee others you already possess of its 

merits, and to those desiring farther idformation, 1 will personally give the particulars of 

my case, and the effects of this inval uable medicine, by calling ar285 Bowery, New York. 
Yours, respectfully, JANET MciNTOSH. 

This is to certify that Miss Janet Melutosh is known to me as a member of the Church, 

good standing, and worthy of confidence. _ J. 8. SPENC ER, 

Pastor of 2d Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 


Stull 
i to our Agent at Kingston : 
Kingston, Canada West, June 16, 1846. 


I hereby certify that | have been afflicced with Rheumatism of the most painful kind for 
four years. When severely attacked | suffered the most intense pain, sometimes com- 


! 
=esene at my stomach and then quickly changing to my head, back, and other parts of my 
body. i] have had most of my teeth drawn, because of the torture experienced from the pain 

1 could not sleep at night, and obtained but little sleep during the 


which settled in them. obt 
day. | applied to various physicians, but received no benefit, and was given up by then as 
incurable. 


roof of its value and efficacy iu a severe case of Rheumatism. The follow-|, 


At last, when every thing else had failed, | was shown an advertisement ‘or aj) 


| LONDON LINE OF PACKETs. 

To sail on the 1st, 8th, 16:h and 24th of every Month. 

i LINE OF PACKETS will hereafier be composed of the following Ships, wmich 
- will succeed each other, in the orde: ir which they are named, sailin vanctually from 
‘NEW YORK on the Ist, Sth, 16th and 24th of every mouth, from LOM DON on the dth 
13th, 2st and 28th, and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24 of every mouth 
throughout the year, viz. :— 


! ips. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 

Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8} July 1, Nov. 1, se. i 
St. James, 16 16, 16 8, 8, > 
Toronto, Isaioh Pratt, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Switzerland, A. T. Fletcher, | June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 24, 24, 24 
Mediator, Dan. Lee Stark, 8, &, 8 | Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Quebec, J. H. Williams, 16, 16, 16 8, 8, 8 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Independence, W. K. Bradish, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. lL 24, 24, 24 
|Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 8, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
| Wellington, C. Chedwick, | 16, 16, 16 8, 8, 8 
|Margaret Evans, | E. G. Tinker, 24, <4, 24 16, 16, 16 
Prince Albert, F. R. Meyer, Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 24, 24, 24 
American Eagle, | J. M. Chadwick, 8, 8, 8] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Jue 1 
Sir Robert Peel, | Dan. ( hadwick, 16, 16, i6 8, 8, 8 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Gladiator. R. L. Bunting. Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 24, 24, 24 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators, 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $75 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains nor Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters, 


Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. : N k 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., { - York. 


My 24-tf.—Aug. 7.] BARING, BROTHERS & CO., in London. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
i OSAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and fiom LIVERPOGL on the Ilth of each 


mouth :— 

Ships Captains. | From New York. From Liverpoo] 

SHERIDAN, F.A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Nov. 11. 

GARRICK, B.1.H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dee. 11 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 1 
SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, | Dec. 26 Feb. 11. 


| These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers, 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of theiraccommodations. The price of pas- 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
oe . masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

‘either the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage 
japply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 
| Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers | cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 


medicine called Sands’ Sarsaparilla, which I thought would suit my case. | immediately 
procured a bottle, and to my unspeakable joy it Eo aced almost instant relief. 1 continued) 
to use it, and have vow taken six bottles, which has effected almost a perfect cure. 1 would 
most earnestly recommend all who suffer from a like affliction to use this valuable medicine. 
SARAH ANN ECCLES. 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pam) h- 
lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis: 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner.of William, 
fork. 
Nid also by John Holland & Co., Moutreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; Chas. Brent, Kingston ;! 
S. F. Urquhan, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamiltea ; Elliott and Thornton, Dundas ; and by 
Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canadas. Price $1 per bottle. Six bot- 


tles for $5. 


fig The pub a 
been and is psn © achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficuit class of diseases t 


which the human frame i< subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take no other 

~“ENCYCLOPADIAS, DICTIONARIES, ETC., 
FOR SALE BY E. BALDWIN. ow 

1. The Encyclopedia Britannica Edited by Prof. Napier. Seventh Edition. 21 vols. 4to., 


half Russia. 
The Eneyclopedia Americana, Edited by Francis Keiber. A New Edition. 14 vols, 


ound in sheep. 
The Penny Ceaveeiis, and Supplement of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 16 vols., half bound im Russia. 
The National Cyclopwdia of Useful Knowledge. Now publishing in Londou in Monthly 
Parts Parts 1 to 5 already published. 
The Cyclopwdia of English Literature. 
he Farmers’ Library, and Cyclopedia of Rural Affairs. Edited by ¢ harles Knight. Il 
lustrated with Colored Engravings. Parts 1 to 4 published ; to be continued monthly. 
Dictionary of Dates and Universal Reference, relating to all wages and nations from the 
Earliest Account to the Present Time. ‘Third Edition ; to which is added a copious Index 


> 
, ing Names. By Joseph Haydn. . 
9 ¥ —_ Ditiiomery of Painters, containing Memoirs of the Lives and Works of the most 


Eminent Professots of the Art of Painting. By Matthew Pibk iugu n.. A New Edition, re- 
vised and corrected, Cw 


2. 
3. 
4. 
b- Edited by Wm. and Robert Chambers. 2 vols. 
6. 
7. 


hy 
strations of British History, Biography, 
Mary Elizabeth 2d 1. 
july Gy EDMUND BALDWIN, OF 
. THE PLUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY. 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 

Instituted in 1840. 

TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. 


ED THE GOL 
A “Wo HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the M ASSACHUSETTS, the NEW| 
ctively, ter the 


ithe PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respe th 
SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTY PES, AND BEST APPARATUS: 


Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 

Instruction given in the Art. 

TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

OFFICE. 

:E FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 

AND, WALES. Persons wishing to send for their friends, in any part of 

the Old Country, will find the subscriber’s arrangements for 1847, most complete, and ealeu 

ated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all_ who may make arrangements with them to bring 

L heir friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for 


THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


and Manners, @uritg (We reigns ofHienry VIIL, 
By Edward Lodge. 3 vols. Svo., cloth. 


25-tf. 


QUEEN OF THE WEST - - 1300tons. ROSCIUS + 1200 tons. 
L'VERPOOL ---- - - SIDDONS 


HOTTINGUER 3 ¥ GARRICK 


ROCHESTER - ; ‘ 
i kets Il new. York: built ships of the very first class, built ex- 


lic are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that nes 


D AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and | 


all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
|DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent diseppointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


|! NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 


AILING from NEW YORK on the J1th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 

| Ships. | eo From New York. From Liverpool. 

| Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dec. 26, 
John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dee. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan.26 
Stephen Whitney, ; C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11, Jan 11. | Jane 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2°. 


| Virginian, F. P. Allen, | June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 
These ships are of the first class, their accommodation being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 

and convenience. The reputation of their Commandergag well known, and every exertion wil} 

ibe made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 

| The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 

them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, a ply to 

Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 

pence from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 

succeeding day. 

Ships. Captains. 


| 


From New York. From Liverposl, 


Pp 
|Ashburton, H. Hnuttleston Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,)/Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21 
‘Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,)Mar. 21, July 21, Noy. 21, 
‘Independence, F. P. Alien, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6, April 21, Aug. 21, Dee. 21, 

Fizra Nye. Aprl 6, Aug. 6, Dee. 6. Ma 


\Henry Clay. ay 2), Sept.21, Jan. 21, 

| These ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed cither in point of elegance 

jand comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 

inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be-granted. 

| They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be devoted 

jto the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

of Passage is at $100, for whieh ample stores of every 
ion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all time i is 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Pa 

Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are anes therefor. For frei / mag 

sae, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., NY. orto 

Ty 31-cf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
‘TH OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in 
follo wing order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
ithe sueceding day, viz. :— 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16 | Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 
‘Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1 Nov. 1, Mar. 3 16, - 16, 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May f 
|Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 16, - 

‘New York, T. Be Cropper, 16, 16, 6| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
\Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept 1, Jan 1, Mey 1] - 16, 6 
Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16) Noy. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


| These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations 

r in thei: fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

° The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the stri¢test at 
[tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punetua 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The t of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
the Stewards if required. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
or Packages se bythem, ess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor For freight 
‘passage, apply JOODHUE & Co 44 Soath-st , or 

C. H. MARSHAT ,. 38 Barling-slip, or 
ARING, BROTHERS & Co, Liverpool 


ressly for the Liverpool passenger trade, 
aes of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed 


for speed by any ships afloat, Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and lltho 
every month, on which days they leave purctually. 
In addition to the above s, lendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for t e 
ST.“ GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 

composed in part of the following favourite and well-known ships, viz. : 

St. George, Empire, St. Patrick, Rippshannock, Marmion, Sea, Kc. 

the new line, make six ships per menth, or 

ing the possibility of delay at that port. Passa ‘ x. 

be sccuredat the lowest rates. Every ESCOTT, 
2d door below Burling Slip. 


&e., which, together with 
one every five days, fiom Liverpool >, thus prevent- 
‘assage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, can 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 
DEVOTED TO NEWS, LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, ETC., 
| Is published every Saturday at the office, No. 4 Barclay street, Astor House. Terms, 


“The America,”||FOUR DOLLARS per annum, invariably in advance. The Journal is printed on very sape- 


rior paper, with a beautiful type, and contains as large a quantity of matter as any other news- 
pape: in the country. - 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
_Aremittance of FOUR DOLLARS will entitle a subscriber to one of our large and beau 
tiful ENGRAVINGS, and the Paper for one year. A remittance of SEVEN DOLLARS 
will entitle a subscriber ‘o a complete set of our STEEL ENGRAVINGS, and the rox 
N 


supplied for ax ¢ fi £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom. 
Drafts supplied for any amount USIR WALTER SCOTT, WELLINGTON, and NELSON, and SIR R. PEEL 


Feb. 


for one year. The following are the engravings we have already issued : WASHINGT 
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